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Honduras;  Sertor  Don  Marcial  I’rem.  Counselor  of  the  leKatlon  of  tiuateinala  in  Washington;  SeAor  Don  Francisco  Sanchez  batour,  Minister  of  (iuatemala  in  Washinc- 
ton;  Hon.  Charles  Fivans  llUKhes,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  I'nited  States;  .Mr.  Sumner  Welles.  ITiitefl  States  Commissioner  to  the  Dominican  Republic;  SeAor  Doctor 
Don  Francisco  Martfnez  Su&rez,  I’resident  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Salvador;  SeAor  Don  J.  CiU.stavo  (iuerrero,  Minister  of  S.lva<lor  to  Spain  anil  Italy;  SeAor  Don  Kmiliano 
Chamorro,  Minister  of  Nicaramia  in  Wa.shinBton;  SeAor  Don  Maximo  H.  Ze|>eda,  K.x-Minister  of  Foreipn  Relations  of  Nicaragua;  and  .SeAor  Don  Adolfo  Cardenas,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Nicaragua. 
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TllUK  to  its  liospitablo  tradition,  the  Pan  American  Union  is 
again  host,  tliis  time  to  a  very  considerable  portion  of  tlie 
sisterhood  of  American  Republics,  namely,  Costa  Rica,(lua- 
temala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  K1  Salvador,  to  which 
must  he  added  the  United  States  of  America  wliich,  in  response  to 
the  unanimous  invitation  of  the  Central  American  Republics,  par¬ 
ticipates  as  a  sixth  nation  in  the  conference  whose  first  plenary  and 
inaugural  session  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  tlie  Americas  on  December  4, 
1922. 

This  conference  on  Central  American  Affairs  is  the  direct  response 
to  the  invitation  of  President  Harding  extended  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  to  the  Presidents  of  the  five  Central 
American  Republics  named,  an  invitation  which  was  immediately 
and  cordially  accepted  by  the  tlistinguishetl  recipients  on  behalf  of 
their  several  peoples. 

As  His  Excellency  Don  Emiliano  Chamorro,  minister  of  Nicaragua 
in  the  United  States,  declared  at  the  inaugural  session,  “  It  is  no  mere 
coincidence  that  in  the  brief  space  of  a  year  three  international  con¬ 
ferences  of  great  significance  have  assembled  in  Washington.  *  *  * 

This  fact  alone  *  *  *  testifies  to  the  confidence  which  the  entire 

world  feels  in  the  impartiality,  the  concept  of  justice,  and  the  recti¬ 
tude  of  the  United  States  Government.” 

The  real  genesis,  however,  of  this  conference  is  found  in  the  meeting, 
at  the  recjuest  of  the  President  of  Nicaragua,  on  hoard  the  American 

cruiser  Tacoma,  in  Fonseca  Bay,  on  August  20,  1921,  of  the  Presidents 
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of  Xicaraj'Uii,  Honduras,  and  Salvador  to  concert  measures  looking 
toward  more  friendly  relations  between  these  three  countries.  The 
result  of  that  meeting  was  an  agreement  acknowledging  and  reallirm- 
ing  the  general  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  signed  in  Washington, 
December  20,  1907,  by  the  live  Central  American  Kepuhlics,  Guate¬ 
mala  and  Costa  Hica  declaring  later,  with  regard  to  the  meeting  of 
August  20,  1921,  that  they  also  regarded  the  treaty  of  1907  as  still  in 
force  and  their  intention  to  abide  by  its  decisions. 

The  paragraphs  from  the  oflicial  invitation  extended  by  the  United 
States,  which  were  (pioted  by  Secretary  Hughes  in  his  opening  address, 
are  very  clear  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  conference  now  in  session. 

As  already  stated,  the  inaugural  session  took  place  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Americas  in  the  Pan  American  Union  Building  before  a  most 
distinguished  and  brilliant  audience,  which  included  practically  the 
entire  diplomatic  corps,  headed  by  His  Excellency  M.  Jusserand, 
ambassador  of  France,  the  principal  Government  officials,  together 
with  a  numerous  representation  from  the  legislative  and  judiciary 
branches  of  the  Government.  Immediately  following  a  fervent  plea 
for  the  Divine  blessing  and  guidance  on  the  deliberations  of  the  con¬ 
ference  by  Monsignor  Thomas,  rector  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Secretary 
Hughes  called  the  conference  to  order  and,  upon  motion  of  Doctor 
Coronado  of  Costa  llica,  seconded  by  Doctor  Chamorro  of  Sal¬ 
vador,  and  with  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  assembled  delegates,  took 
the  presiding  chair.  He,  thereupon,  for  the  third  time  within  a  year, 
made  the  opening  address  at  an  international  conference,  the  text  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

(ientlcmeii,  it  is  a  hi>;h  privilege  to  extend  to  you.  on  belialf  ol'  the  President  of  the 
I'nited  States,  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

Solicitous  as  you  must  be  of  the  dignity,  rights  and  interest  of  your  respective 
nations,  your  prestmce  here  attests  your  appnH-iation  of  a  community  of  interest  and 
your  sim-ere  purpo.st‘  to  pn)mote  a  common  welfare  by  a.ssurances  of  mutual  esteem 
and  the  establishment  of  the  es.sential  conditions  of  tranquillity  and  security. 

You  will  field  here  the  most  friendly  atmosphen*.  the  helpful  spirit  of  c-oopi'ration, 
and  an  intensi!  desire  to  aid  you  in  the  furtheraiuf  of  your  own  wishes  for  an  abiding 
peace  and  a  constantly  increasing  prosperity.  The  (lovernment  of  the  United  States 
lias  no  ambition  to  gratify  at  your  expense,  no  policy  which  ruius  counter  to  your 
natioeial  aspirations,  and  no  purpose  save  to  pnemote  the  interests  of  peace  and  to 
to  assist  you.  in  such  manner  as  you  may  welcome,  to  solve  your  problems  to  your  own 
proper  advantage.  Tlu*  interest  of  the  United  States  is  found  in  the  p«*ace  of  this 
hemisphere  and  in  the  coiLs(*rvation  of  your  interests. 

The  same  desire  which  now  animates  you  prompteil  the  Central  .\merican  Pea<  e 
( 'onferenie  of  the  year  l!i07.  The  passing  of  the  years,  the  important  clianges  reiently 
wrought,  the  spectacle  of  the  devastating  results  of  war,  liave  heighteneil  your  deter¬ 
mination  to  consiiler  the  fundamental  requisites  of  stability  and  development.  Your 
puriKtsi*,  manifested  in  your  cimlial  acceptance  of  the  invitation  of  the  (Jovernineiit  of 
the  Uniteil  States,  is  to  build  on  foundations  already  laid;  to  take  account  of  clianged 
conditions  in  order  tliat  you  may  apply  the  wisdom  of  experienct*  in  devising  improve<l 
methoils. 

I  sliall  not  attempt  to  review  the  c-onferem-e  of  1907.  He»-ause  all  tliat  was  hoped 
for  was  not  attained  in  practice;  because  all  stipulations  then  agre<‘<l  upon  liave  not 
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been  found  to  be  effective,  its  results  should  not  be  deprec  iated.  It  was  a  decisive, 
forward  step.  The  spirit  of  c(K){x*ration  which  it  fostered  is  still  dominant  despite  all 
dillicultiiM.  The  jroal  is  still  the  same  and  yon  are  here  to-day,  more  deeply  coiuccious 
than  ever  of  op|K)rtunity  and  of  the  advantajic*  of  mutually  helpful  relations,  to  fiive 
new  form  and  substance  to  a  united  effort  for  Central  American  projo'ess. 

In  -Vu'just  last  a  meeting  of  great  promise  and  importance  was  held  by  the  Presidents 
of  X icaragua.  Salvador,  and  Honduras  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Tacoma  in  order  to  concert 
measures  IcKcking  to  the  establishment  of  more  pt'aceful  relations  in  Central  America. 
The  tiovernment  of  the  United  States  was  dt*eply  gratified  at  the  action  of  those 
countri(»s  in  acknowledging  the  validity  of  the  general  trc!aty  of  peace  and  friendship 
signed  at  Washington  on  Dec'ember  20,  1907,  and  in  the  subseciuent  action  of  the 
(lovernmeiits  of  Costa  Rica  and  tJuateinala  in  definitely  declaring  tliat  this  trc>aty,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  is  still  in  force.  Relieving  that  a  great  advance  had  been 
made  toward  pc*ace  and  stability  and  that  the  friendly  relations  and  the  prosperity  of 
tlicdr  people's  could  still  further  be  a.ssurc'd  by  a  frank  exchange  of  views  and  recommen¬ 
dations,  the  tiovernment  of  the  Unitc'd  State's  invited  the  (lovernments  of  the  Central 
Ainc'rican  Republic's  to  .send  their  plc'iiipotentiaries  to  Washington  for  this  c  onference. 
In  this  invitation  it  was  proposc'd  that  the  following  subjects  should  be  discussed; 

■“  1.  The  negotiation  of  a  treaty  or  trc'aties  to  make  effc'ctive  those  provisio'.s  of  the 
trc'atic's  .signed  at  Washington  on  Hec'ember  20,  1907,  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  effective  in  maintaining  friendly  relations  and  ccK)peration  among  the  Central 
American  States. 

“2.  Mc'asures  whereby,  in  view  of  the  achievements  accomplished  with  regard  to 
the  limitation  of  armaments  by  the  |H)Wers  partic  ipating  in  the  conference  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1921,  the  Central  American  States  may  carry  on  this  endeavor  and  set  an 
example  to  the  world  and  above  all  to  the  powers  of  this  hemisphere,  by  adopting 
effective  measure's  for  the  limitation  of  armaments  in  Central  America. 

“3.  The  working  out  of  a  plan  for  setting  up  tribunals  of  inejuiry  whenever  any 
disputes  or  <)uestion.s  regarding  the  proposed  treaty  or  treaties,  which  can  not  be 
settled  by  diplomatic  means,  sliall  unfortunately  arise  between  any  two  or  more  of 
the  c'ountries. 

“4.  -\ny  other  cjuc'stions  which  the  c'ountric's  represented  at  the  conferenc'e  unani¬ 
mously  desire  to  consider.” 

The  subjc'C'ts  to  which  attention  has  thus  bc'c'ii  directc'd  are  now  bc'fore  you. 

With  your  permission,  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fac  t  that,  as  the  separate  treaty 
establishing  the  t'entral  Americ-an  Court  of  Justice  was  terminated  in  1917,  it  is  most 
important  that  ade'|uate  provision  now  be  made  for  appropriate  arbitral  disposition 
of  c'ontroversic'.c  and  that  suitable  mc'thcxls  be  devised  for  carrying  out  the  fundamental 
purpo.-ic'  of  existing  trc'aties  in  securing  a  basis  for  a  lasting  and  just  accord. 

It  is  also  c'arnesf  ly  hoped  that  means  may  be  found  at  least  to  curtail,  and  if  possible 
to  end,  unnei  c'ssary  and  unprcMluc'tive  outlays,  as  there  c-an  be  no  stability  or  progress 
in  the  ab.sence  of  a  sound  economic  basis. 

You  are  bles.sc'd  with  the  riches  of  natural  resourc  es;  you  command  the  conditions 
of  orderly  development  and  widc'spread  contentment;  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
fostc'ring  mutual  relations  which  will  promote  the  .'security  of  eac  h  of  your  Republic's 
without  depriving  it  of  any  of  its  natural  advantages;  you  leave  the  goexi  will  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  all  powers.  It  is  our  c'arnc'st  hope'  that  this  c  onferenc'e  may  rcjgistc'r  your  high 
and  effective  rc'.'solve  to  put  an  end  to  strife  whic  h  impovc'rishc's  and  to  bring  to  naught 
all  attempts  to  fonu'iit  mutual  distrust;  and  thus  that  it  may  afford  tliat  sense  of  na¬ 
tional  sec  urity  and  repose  and  of  true  fellowship  between  peneph's  by  which  you 
may  eac  h  realize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  blessings  of  your  national  heritage. 

In  all  that  you  may  eiuh'avor  to  this  end  you  have  the  assuranc  e  of  the  interest  and 
i'iH>{K'ration  of  the  (lovc'rninent  of  the  I'nited  States. 

Sc'crc'tary  llii<;hes’s  rc'iimrks  were  received  with  hearty  and  pro- 
lonjrc'd  applause,  the  distinjruished  speaker  being  followed  by  Ilis 
Kxeelleney  Don  Franeisen  Sanchez  Latour,  minister  of  Guatemala 
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in  the  United  States  and  head  of  the  Guateinalan  dele"ati»)n  to  the 
conference.  The  text  of  Ids  remarks  follows; 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  confereiice  is  manifestly  of  such  a  heiievoleiit  character,  inspired 
hy  the  noblest  ideals,  tliat  the  people  and  (.ioverunient  of  Guatemala  most  cordially 
welcome  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  the  Itepuhlicsof  the  Isthmus  for  an  exclianfie 
of  views  and  a  comparison  of  opinions  in  matters  of  common  importance,  to  the  end 
tlmt  their  relations  each  with  the  other  may  be  liarmonized  in  the  interest  of  all. 

The  Rood  capable  of  beiiiR  derived  from  such  <-onferenees  was  demonstrated  in 
1907,  when  delegates  of  the  five  Republics  met  in  the  serene  atmosphere  of  WashiiiR- 
ton  and  after  due  deliberat  ion,  aRreed  u|K)n  a  series  of  Renuinely  practical  conventions, 
the  loyal  observance  of  which  by  the  signatories  contributed  mon*  than  anythiiiR 
else  to  continued  friendly  relations  between  them. 

The  p(*ace  and  trainjuilness  of  Central  America,  the  primal  object  of  this  ••on- 
ference,  is  an  ambition  which  we  all  cherish  in  our  hearts,  an  ambition  which  can 
be  easily  fulfilled  if  we  all  come  stirn'd  by  the  spirit  in  which  we  were  invited.  Peace 
is  the  greatest  boon  that  man  can  enjoy  and  one  of  the  most  necessary  to  him,  spe¬ 
cially  in  our  countries  where  everyone  must  devote  all  Ids  energies  to  tlie  development 
and  promotion  of  those  inexliaustible  resoun-es  with  which  nature  so  kindly  has 
endowed  us.  The  use  of  force  is  odious  and  should  only  be  appealed  to  in  self-defense 
or  for  the  protection  of  those  sacred  rights  inherited  from  our  forefathers,  freedont  of 
the  peoples  and  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  States.  Once  peace  is  assured 
and  the  sentiments  of  a  true  and  brotherly  friendship  are  establishe<l  the  use  of  for»  e 
becomes  unnecessary,  and  tliat  is  something  which  we  all  covet.  That  international 
difficulties  can  be  adjusted  through  conferences  such  as  this  was  proved  only  lately 
when  a  controversy  that  liad  lasted  for  nearly  half  a  centurj'  was  settled  in  a  friendly 
way;  on  tliat  occasion  it  was  also  the  American  Government  which  invited  the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned,  through  its  worthy  Secretary  of  State,  the  eminent  lawyer  and  states¬ 
man,  t'harles  Evans  Hughes. 

Therefore,  the  (iovernment  of  Guatemala  enters  this  conference  with  a  keen  desire 
to  promote  neighborly  good  feeling,  pledging  itself  to  cooperate  to  the  utmost  of  its 
ability  in  pursuit  of  the  results  sought  to  be  attained. 

I  feel  tliat  it  is  most  appropriate  also  to  add  my  (Jovernment’s  high  appreciation 
of  the  courtesy  atid  disinterested  thoughtfulness  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  due  to  whose  courteous  invitation  we  are  assembled  here  to-day. 

I  desire  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  express  to  the  very  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  its  most  capable  Director 
General  our  most  sincere  gratitude  for  liaving  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  conference 
the  Palace  of  that  important  institution  in  which  to  hold  our  deliberations. 

As  the  applause  which  greeted  the  remarks  of  Minister  Stinchez 
Latour  subsided,  the  floor  was  taken  by  the  chief  of  the  delegation 
from  Salvador,  Seiior  Don  Francisco  Martinez  Suarez,  who  in  a  most 
clear  and  convincing  manner  reviewed  briefly  the  treaties  between 
the  Central  American  Clovernments  and  the  I'nited  States.  His 
address  follows  intact: 

Your  Excellency,  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Your  Excellencies  the  Delegates: 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador,  as  also  those  of  the  other  Central  American  States, 
lias  eagerly  welcomed  the  cordial  invitation  issued  by  the  Government  of  the  U  nited 
States  to  send  delegates  to  participate  at  a  c-onferente,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to 
i‘stablish  methoils  whereby  stipulations  contained  in  former  Central  .\merican  treaties 
and  agreements  may  be  rendered  effective;  other  ndorms  deemed  necessary  may  be 
added,  binding  the  nations  of  Central  America  in  the  form  which  their  actual  necessity 
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<leniau(l.«i  and  dovcdopiii}:  every  effort  \vhi<'li  would  make  «doser  snich  a  bond  in  the 
future. 

Th(*re  lias  existetl  a  sjeneral  treaty  of  pi'ace  and  amity,  signeil  December  20,  1907; 
furthermori*.  a  Central  American  Court  of  .lustici*.  created  in  accordance  with  Article 
1  of  said  treaty,  the  object  of  which  was  to  solve  all  pmblems  which  may  come  up  for 
adjustment  between  the  nations  of  Central  -America. 

It  is  the  practice  of  all  civilized  countries  to  submit  many  of  their  controversies  to 
arbitration,  but  they  usually  exclude  such  <|uestion.s  which,  in  their  opinion,  affect 
the  dignity  or  sovereignty  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  coiicerneil.  The  Central 
.American  t'ourt  of  Justice,  believing  itself  an  arbitral  tribunal,  and  going  pt'rhaps 
beyond  its  fixed  limits,  was  established  with  the  object  of  .solving  all  international 
<juestions  affecting  each  and  every  one  of  the  Republics  con.stituting  Cetitral  .America* 
without  any  exception. 

The  spc'cial  convention  which  enumerated  the  bases  of  organization  of  the  Central 
•American  Court  of  Justice  was  rejected  as  such,  and  differences  of  opinion  naturally 
arose  as  to  whether  the  general  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  was  in  force.  This  treaty  in 
its  first  article  practically  e.stablished  the  court,  and  constituted  it  an  arbiter  in  all 
international  <|uestions  of  whatever  nature  affecting  Central  America. 

Recently  the  (governments  of  Central  America,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serx’ing  a  judicious  methotl  for  regulating  their  general  relations,  liave  been  content  to 
sink  their  differences  of  opinion,  and  in  one  form  or  another  certain  Governments  liave 
made  plain  that  their  position  was  that  the  treaty  of  1907  was  in  force  and  otherGovern- 
ments  indicated  tliat  it  should  be  considered  iti  force  henceforth.  Thus,  the  only  re' 
maitiing  problem  of  importance  was  how  to  give  it  force  in  the  most  effective  form' 
and  furthermore  to  ac'cede  to  the  other  measures  which  the  necessities  and  aspirations 
of  the  ('entral  American  countries  demand  at  this  historic  moment.  Thus,  the  itivita- 
tion  of  the  (iovernment  of  the  United  States  was  highly  opportune,  and  1  take  great 
pleasure  in  stating  that  this  friendly  act  has  aroused  sincere  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador.  The  appointment  of  His  Excellency  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  AA’elles,  ex-(-'hief  of  the  Latin  .American  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  as  delegates  of  the  United  States,  demonstrates  tliat  the  cooperation 
of  this  Government  will  serve  to  assure  the  undoubted  success  of  this  conference, 
and  will  thereby  receive  our  most  sincere  gratitude. 

In  expressing  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  friendly  welcome  that  has  been  extended  to 
the  delegation  of  El  Salvailor  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  I  likewise 
desire  to  extend  my  gratitude  to  the  honorable  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union,  as  well  as  to  the  Director  General  of  this  institution  for  his  courtesy  in  offering 
us  the  use  of  this  building  during  the  forthcoming  sessions,  ami  al.so  for  his  coop<‘ration 
in  the  inauguration  of  the  conference.  In  conclusion  1  desire  most  cordially  to  wel¬ 
come  the  ilelegates  of  the  L'liited  States  Government  to  our  se-ssions  and  to  exteml  the 
greetings  of  the  delegation  of  El  Salvador  to  the  members  of  the  other  Central  .American 
<lelegations. 

The  next  to  address  the  ('onferenee  was  Dr.  Alberto  I'el^s,  who 
heads  the  delejjation  from  Honduras  and  who  in  the  most  eloquent 
and  foreeful  manner  made  a  most  fervent  plea  for  the  unification  and 
federation  t)f  the  (\'ntral  American  Republics.  The  complete  text 
of  his  address  is  wiven  herewith: 

//is  Excellency,  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Uistingn ished  Delegates: 

(Sentlemen: 

The  delegation  of  Honduras  to  the  Central  American  ('onference,  which  assembly,  Hi^ 
Excellency,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Governments  of  the  five  Republics  of  Central  America,  has  just  inaugu¬ 
rated  as  honorary  president,  desires  to  express  the  cordial  thanks  of  its  delegates  as  a 
whole  for  the  courteous  greeting  of  welcome  which  tliat  distinguished  gentleman  lias  just 
addresseil  to  the  a,s.senibleil  delegates.  The  latter  are  to-ilay  met  in  this  city  of  Wash- 
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iiijrton,  ill  till'  I’alact;  of  tlu*  Pan  Aiiu*ri<aii  I'liioii,  at  tlie  invitation  of  IHh  Excellency 
tin*  President  of  tlu>  rniteil  States,  in  order  to  assure  for  all  tin*  countries  concerned, 
not  alone  the  heiielits  of  jHiace  and  prosjress,  hnt  also  the  hlessinfrs  of  rifrhl  and  liberty, 
which  are  their  most  vital  concern.  They  have,  as  it  were,  as.«enildi-d  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  illustrious  founder  of  this  {jreat  and  exemplary  Nation,  in  the 
pre.seiice  of  the  free  nations  of  the  New  World,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  justice  of 
its  First  Magistrate. 

The  |)olitical  ciuestions  which,  in  this  year  of  jrracc-  H(22,  threatened  with  war  the 
various  Central  American  Republics,  in  an  ill-fated  hour,  disturbed  the  jK'ace  of 
their  people,  rather  than  national  ((Uestions.  and  matters  concerned  with  the  disunion 
of  States  ap|M*ared  in  the  lisrlit  of  personal  cinarrcds  of  unfriendly  heads  of  States, 
were  adjusted  on  board  the  American  man-of-war  Tamnia.  Rnt  the  international 
relationsof  a  le^al  or  economic  cliaracter,  maintained  or  abandoned  by  the  five  Repub¬ 
lics,  by  reason  of  the  disaiirecnnent  existiinr  between  the  respective  (iovernments,  as 
to  whether  the  failure  of  the  treaties  which  were  signed  in  Washintrton  in  1!M»7  are  in 
force  or  not;  are.  properly  speaking;,  not  (|U<‘stions  at  all.  However,  in  order  to  render 
th«‘sc'  treaties  efficacious  and  to  a.ssnre  jrreater  friendliness  and  cooperation  lietween 
the  sijrnatories,  should  they  be  reestablished,  it  was  considered  neces.sary  to  revi.se 
them.  In  ca-e  the  Central  .\nn*rican  Court  of  .lustice  (that  institution  of  international 
arbitration;  is  not  reestablished,  it  may  be  necessary  to  create  a  tribunal  of  investi^ra- 
tion.  In  accordance  with  the  example  .“et  by  the-  treaty  concluded  in  Washin^rton  in 
1921  between  the  ;rreat  powers  of  Europe,  .\merica,  and  Asia,  looking  to  the  limitation 
of  armaments,  it  was  deemed  advisalile  to  conclude  a  similar  treaty  between  the 
small  nations  of  our  Central  America.  The.-e  three  important  i-lan.ses  in  the  pniurram 
contained  in  the  resiK-ctive  notes  of  the  American  le^rations  invitin;;  the  five  Presi¬ 
dents  or  their  repn*sentatives  to  this  confereme,  were  extended  to  inclinle  a  fourth 
claust;,  relatintr  to  any  other  matter  uj)on  which  the  countries  represented  at  the 
conference  should,  by  unanimous  consent,  wish  to  deliberate. 

The  <lele;jation  of  Honduras,  whicdi  iK)s.ses.“es  absolute  confidence  in  the  (iovern- 
mmit  of  the  White  House,  by  rea.son  of  its  jiroved  disinterestedne.ss  in  world-wid<- 
politics,  as  well  as  for  its  exalted  standards,  can  only  express  approval  of  this  program. 
Rut  it  believes  that  for  Honduras  and  for  all  Central  America  there  exists  another 
important  matter  (comprised  under  the  fourth  clau.«e)  which  should  receive  first 
coiwideration,  nanndy,  the  ({uestion  of  the  n*esiablishment  of  the  country  of  onr 
fathers  in  the  form  of  a  political  and  federal  unit.  This  is  a  matter  u]M>n  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  delegations  of  (iiiateinala,  El  Salvador,  .N'icarafjua,  and  Costa 
Rica  will  a^'ree.  In  the  case  of  Honduras,  according;  to  exact  terms  of  her  ixditical 
coiLstitulion,  which  lias  held  binding;  since  IKHO,  her  primary  duty  and  most  nnreiit 
nece.ssity,  is  to  return  to  the  I'nion  with  the  countries  which  formerly  constituted  the 
Federation  of  (.'entral  .\merica;  or  at  least  with  two  or  more  of  them.  And  her  sister 
Republics  likewise;  liave  the  same  lej,nil  aspiration,  as  voiced  in  their  n*spective  <011- 
stitutions,  in  their  oflicial  documents,  thidr  jiress  and  their  public  utterances,  l-'or, 
as  in  the  e-aseof  the-  Fnited  Stat<*sof  .\nieri<“d,  in  spite  of  the  t.'ivil  Warofs«*cession  which 
shiHik  the  Capital  to  its  foundations,  we  realize*  tliat  enily  thronf;h  fede-ration  can  the* 
se'parated  State-s  of  the;  Isthmus  find  a  .solutiem  of  thi-ir  problems;  einly  in  union  will 
they  find  the;  fetrmula  eif  their  manitest  eli‘stiny.  In  this  ;re-ne-ration  of  nationalitie's. 
in  whie-h  Italy  and  (ie>rmany  have;  attaiiieMl  unity  or  union;  in  the*  };e*ne*ration  whie-li 
.saw  t'anada.  .South  .\frie-a.  and  .Vustralia  obtain  a  positiem  in  tin*  inte*rnutional  world; 
at  this  time;  the;  youni'e*r  ilan^diti*rs  of  Spain  in  .\me*rie-a  also  de*sire;  a  place;  in  the*  sun. 

In  the*  thre*e*  e*e*ntnrie*s  elurin;;  wbie-b  .Spain  rule*d  in  .Me*xice>  and  in  the*  West  lndie*s, 
as  we*ll  as  in  Ce*ntral  and  South  .\nierica,  the*  Ce*ntral  Provine*e*s  situate*el  north  of 
Panama,  by  virtue;  eif  thi*ir  e-ommunity  eef  race*  ainl  e'lilture*,  laws  and  e*nsteims,  whie*h 
we*n;  known  unde*r  the*  name*  e»f  the*  Captaine-y  Cii*ne*ral  or  l’niti*<l  Provine*e*s  of  tinate*- 
mala,  e-e)nstitute*<l  eine*  sini;h*  nationality  whose*  bonn<larie*s  had  l)e*e*n  i*stablishi*d  by 
histeiry  and  ^^esigraphy.  Ce*ntral  .\me*rica  was  nnite*d  at  the*  time*  that  it  priK*laimi*d  its 
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(‘mancipation  from  flic  mollicr  country  ami  when  it  constituted  itself  a  Federal  Re- 
puhlic.  An  element  of  jiatrimonial  and  \'icious  se)>aration  dissolvi'd  the  fi'deration, 
and  hard-lu*arted  ejioism  on  the  ]>art  of  the  (iovernments,  rather  than  a  sjiirit  of  jiro- 
vincialism  in  the  jieojile  themselves,  has  served  to  maintain  an  absurd  jHilitical  and 
8(X'ial  (xmdition.  Hut  during;  the  jH'riod  which  jireceded  the  break-up  of  the  union, 
eight  decades  ago,  the  light  of  hojK*  was  never  extinguished,  and  the  id(‘al  of  unity 
shone  brightly  in  the  attempts  at  confederation  which  followed.  In  the  National 
(.’onstitutional  Assembly  which  was  held  in  Tegucigaljia  in  18.j3;  in  the  national  war 
which  occurred  in  .Nicaragua  in  18.>4;  in  the  unionist  eamjiaign  of  (iiiatemala  in  1885; 
in  the  Nationalist  Diet  of  San  Salvador  in  1889;  in  the  National  Constitutional  Assem¬ 
bly  of  Managua  iu  1898;  in  the  IVace  Conference  of  Washington  in  1!M)7 ;  in  the  treaty 
of  union  of  San  .los(‘  de  Costa  Rica  in  1921,  held  on  the  iK’casion  of  the  first  c(*ntenary 
of  the  national  indejH'ndence,  and  in  the  I'Vderal  constitution  of  Tegucigalpa,  held 
the  same  y(*ar;  in  all  these  events  we  see  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  of  a  single  nation. 

The  American  jx'ople  must  feel  for  us;  for  was  not  oiu*  of  its  sons,  like  the  Pilgrims 
of  the  Miv/Jiower,  in  truth  a  great  man;  the  first  in  |H‘ace  and  the  lirst  in  war,  who 
will  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen;  and  another  snatclmd  the  tire  from 
the  gcKls  and  the  scepter  from  the  tyrants,  and  was  a  man  of  fortune;  another  Magistrate 
of  the  American  (iovc'rnment  j)r(X‘laimed  the  Pan  American  dex-trine,  whilst  still 
another  di(Hl  for  the  redemjuion  of  the  slave.  Thus  America  can  not  but  sympathize 
with  the  jK'ople  of  Central  America  in  their  desire  to  i)os.sess  a  true  deiiKXTacy,  for 
they  prcxdaimed  their  indejx'iidence  without  spilling  a  drop  of  bl(XKl,  and  alx)lish(‘d 
slavery  without  shedding  a  single  tear.  Unci*  united,  enjoying  the  protection  of  a 
great  Nation  and  a  gn‘at  government,  in  jx‘ace,  justice,  and  liberty,  rejoicing  in  the 
g(xxl  opinion  of  all  her  sister  Rejuiblics,  Central  America  will  be  more  worthy  of  the 
friendship  of  this  country. 

The  Union  of  the  Central  American  Republics,  by  means  of  approi>riate  and  resix)n- 
sible  institutions  which  would  assure  the  necessary  authority  to  the  Govc'rnment,  as 
well  as  adecpiate  lilx'rty  to  the  jx'ople,  would  do  everything  in  its  power  to  promote 
agricultun',  industry,  and  commerce,  and  would  not  merely  add  to  but  would  nudtiply 
its  wealth  and  credit.  Mere  unification,  whether  of  tariff  or  finance,  of  weights  or 
measures,  despite  the  existence  of  an  international  bureau,  would  not  bring  about  the 
Union;  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  make  “Right”  })revail  over  "Might,’’  and  it 
alone  is  salvation.  At  the  Central  American  Conference,  which  was  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1907,  and  which  led  to  the  exjx'ctation  that  the  treaties  would  result  in  a  federal 
union,  more  than  one  delegation  stated  that  it  was  not  the  |H‘oples  which  oi)iH)sed  the 
r(‘(‘stablishment  of  the  disunited  Republic,  but  the  (iovernments.  And  this  could 
not  1m?  controverted.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  only  in  union,  and  despite  the 
creat(‘d  int(‘re.sts  (not  always  legitimate  ones)  do  the  ix*oj)le  .s(‘e  any  iH)ssibility  of  an 
honorable  administration  and  ad(‘<iuate  form  of  government ;  free  suffrage  and  rotation 
of  jK)wer;  the  security  of  ]X‘rson  and  ((rojK-rty,  and  the  only  means  for  assuring  a 
stable  ])lace  abroad  and  an  acct'ptable  rf'gime  at  home;  in  other  words,  tlu‘y  realize 
that  the  only  ni(‘ans  under  the  exi.sting  conditions  of  civilization  of  putting  an  end 
to  iH‘r|H‘tual  revolution  is  through  federation. 

The  deh'gates  of  Honduras  would  be  exc(‘(‘dingly  gratifu'd  if  their  colleagues  at 
this  ('entral  American  Conference  were  to  share  their  views.  At  all  events,  they,  the 
del(‘gates  of  Honduras,  voice  the  desires  of  their  (iovernment  and  share  the  sentiments 
of  th(‘ir  fellow  countrymen.  Th(>y  believe  this  to  be  a  uni(|ue.  propitious,  and  final 
opporfunity  to  work  for  the  union  of  Central  .\merica.  and  feel  that  all  must  do  fheir 
utmost  to  bring  about  the  desinsd  end.  .\t  this  important  conference  it  beh(H)ves 
us  all  to  collaborate  with  patriotic  z(*al  and  ho|X“  for  tin*  cause  of  the  (irt'at  Nation. 

I  hav(‘  s))oken. 

Tilt*  stroiuious  atul  proloiijrod  applati.st*  wliich  followoil  the  close  of 
the  (listint'uished  speaker’s  address  was  ahundant  testimony  to  the 
keen  interest  aroused  hy  his  theme  and  to  the  fact  that  his  eUupience 
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had  found  a  sympathetic  response  in  a  large  part  of  Ids  auditors. 
Senor  Ucles  was  immediately  followed  hy  His  Excellency  Don  Emili- 
ano  Chamorro,  minister  of  Nicaragua  to  the  United  States,  who,  on 
hehalf  of  the  delegation  of  which  he  is  chief,  spoke  as  follows: 

Tile  williii!;ticss  wherc'with  our  live  ('eiilral  American  Uepublicw  liave  hastened  to 
attend  this  conference  is  an  additional  testimony  of  the  reality  of  our  aspiration  for 
unity,  which  desin*,  if  fostered  with  intellif^eiice  and  patriotism,  will  tend  to  over¬ 
throw  all  obstacles  and  some  ilay  in  the  interest  of  all  coiicerneil  will  hoist  upon  our 
mountains  and  wave  over  our  lakes  the  sacred  banner  of  one  undivided  nation. 

The  United  States  of  America,  by  invitiiif;  us  to  hold  this  conference  on  its  own  soil, 
by  sliariufr  our  labors  and  becoming  one  of  us,  will  demolish  every  argument  that  might 
exist  on  the  part  of  those  who,  closing  their  eyes  to  the  moral  greatness  of  this  Nation, 
as  demonstrated  in  history,  would  still  disavow  the  noble  interest  which  animates  it 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  other  nations  of  this  hemisphere.  We  for  our  part 
fend  tliat  the  friendsliip  of  this  great  Republic  is  the  best  safeguard  of  our  sovereignly. 

The.se  motives  in  them.selves  wouhl  suttice  to-day  to  fill  my  country  and  its  represen¬ 
tatives  with  the  profoundest  satisfaction  and  to  transform  this  satisfaction  into  im¬ 
mense  rejoicing;  for,  cognizant  of  the  illustriousness,  the  patriotism,  ami  the  exalted 
aims  of  the  delegates  present,  we  feel  a.ssured  that,  animated  as  we  all  are  by  a  sincere 
spirit  of  fraternity  and  justice,  and  convinci*d  that  the  sacrifice  which  is  being  made  to 
the  common  inU^rest  is  a  substantial  guarantw  of  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  in  this 
conference  we  are  establishing  the  foundations  for  an  era  of  better  understanding  and 
increa.sed  cooperation  between  our  .st*veral  nations  and,  in  c-onsequence,  for  the  more 
complete  «levelopment  and  usefulness  of  the  great  and  brilliant  gifts  which  Providem  e 
has  bestowed  upon  us. 

1  am  convinced  tliat  all  who  are  assembled  here  are  animated  by  an  ardent  desire 
to  eliminate  any  obstacles  that  might  stand  in  the  way  of  a.ssuring  the  pt'ace,  as  well  as 
the  prosperity  and  rapid  development  of  Central  .\merica.  The  circumstances  under 
which  we  are  placed  are  highly  propitious  for  the  realization  of  this  work,  and  we 
posse.s8  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  count  in  this  our  constructive  work  upon 
the  (•ooperation  of  the  two  distinguislusi  representatives  of  tin*  Uniteil  States  (Jovern- 
ment.  The  pniblems  tliat  are  to  be  dlscusseil;  Regulations  tending  to  establish  more 
intimate  and  cordial  relations  between  the  individual  nations;  the  form  to  be  adopted 
in  order  to  furnish  an  amicable  solution  of  the  international  controversies;  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  war  expenditure;  all  these  are  subjects  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  countries  of 
(,'entral  America,  but  to  the  entire  continent.  .\nd  we  may  consider  ourselves  happy 
if  we  are  able  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  our  power  to  promoting  this  broatl  spirit 
of  Pan  -American  solidarity,  which  in  its  last  analysis  is  the  basis  upon  which  depends 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  all  America,  which  we  love,  not  alone  because  it  is  our 
continent,  but  rather  because  God  has  bestowed  upon  it  the  mission  of  being  the 
standard  bearer  of  democracy  and  liberty.  In  my  person  the  delegation  of  Nicaragua 
offers  you  everything  in  its  power  that  may  contribute  toward  the  fullillnient  of  this 
noble  mission. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  within  the  brief  period  of  one  year 
lliree  international  conferences  of  gn'at  signifiiance  have  a.ssenibled  in  Washington. 
Neither  is  it  nece-ssary  to  consider  the  importance  of  the  matters  discussed  in  the  two 
preceding  conferences  and  to  be  discussed  in  the  pn'sent  one.  The  mere  fact  that 
these  conferences  liave  a.ssenibled  in  Washington,  under  maximum  conditions  of 
place  and  circumstances,  testifies  to  the  confidence  which  the  entire  workl  feels  in 
the  impartiality,  the  concept  of  justice,  and  the  rectitude  of  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  well  as  of  the  pt*ople  of  this  great  country.  We  take  pleasure 
ill  rendering  them  this  homage. 

The  numerous  attentions  which  the  delegaU*8  have  already  received  indicate  in 
advance  how  great  will  be  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  your  Government  once  this  con¬ 
ference  shall  have  terminated,  but  it  will  never  exceed  the  gratitude  whii  h  we  owe 
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you  for  having  iiivitocl  us  to  be  the  initiators  of  a  new  world-wide  movement  aiming 
at  the  solution  of  international  controversies,  by  means  of  conferences,  e<]uitable 
adjustments,  aiul  reciprocal  concessions. 

We  tender  you  our  most  pmfound  thanks. 

The  last  delegation  to  address  the  session  was  the  Costa  Kican,  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  Jose  Andr»*s  Coronado,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
(’osta  Kica  and  chief  of  the  ('osta  Rican  delegation  to  the  Conference 
on  ('entral  American  Affairs,  who  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

1  our  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  Slate: 

Your  Excellencies  the  Delegates  at  the  Conferenee; 

Animated  by  its  traditional  spirit  of  cooperation  and  fraternity,  the  tiovernment 
of  Costa  Rica  has  cordially  welcomed  the  opportunity  which  the  (iovernment  of  the 
United  States  has  once  a^ain  offered  to  the  five  sister  Republics  of  Central  America 
to  a.ssemble  in  this  Pan  American  Palace  with  the  object  of  discussing  their  problems 
of  mutual  interest. 

Whenever  the  opiK)rtunity  has  pre.«ented  itself  to  the  tJovernments  of  Central 
America  of  considering  and  discussing  together  any  tendencies  toward  an  improvement 
in  the  political  life  and  material  prosp<‘rity  of  the  nations  in  question.  Costa  Rica 
has  esteemed  it  her  supreme  privilege  to  be  able  to  contribute  with  entire  sincerity 
and  enthusiasm  toward  the  realization  of  the  exalted  aims  which  have  always  found 
expression  at  these  Central  Ann^rican  conferences. 

On  more  tlian  one  occa.sion  the  delegations  of  the  Central  American  (iovernments 
have  assembled  in  its  capital,  and  these  memorable  conferences,  as  well  as  those 
celebrated  in  other  places  and  at  other  times,  with  its  assistance  and  cooperation, 
have  furnished  ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that  for  Costa  Rica  the  well-being  of  her 
sister  Republics  of  Central  America  is  not  an  alien  matter,  but  one  that  .she  recognizes 
as  part  of  her  own  personal  concern. 

The  invitation  to  assemble  here  has  been  extended  to  ns  by  Ilis  Excellency,  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  in  whose  distinguished  person  we  possess  a 
liappy  augury  not  only  to  the  fact  that  these  deliberations  will  be  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  highest  interests  of  our  respective  nations,  but  also  that  the 
results  attained  at  the  conference  will  be  commensurate  with  the  noble  and  exalted 
ideals  wherewith  the  (lovernmcuits  of  Central  America  liave  assembled  together, 
fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  historic  hour  of  their  political  union  has  not  yet  struck. 

It  is  the  distinguished  and  gratifying  privilege  of  the  delegation  of  Costa  Rica  to 
greet  the  honorable  delegates  and  to  declare  that  the  members  of  the  conference  may 
in  every  particular  count  upon  her  frank  and  ac  tive  cooperation. 

After  arrangements  liad  been  made  for  the  verification  of  cre¬ 
dentials  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  all  the 
plenipotentiaries,  with  power  to  determine  the  rules  of  procedure, 
jtrogram  and  agenda  of  the  conference,  the  chairman  moved  and  the 
delegate  from  Nicaragua  seconded  the  adjournment  of  the  conference. 

Later  in  the  day  the  delegations  were  entertained  by  President 
Harding  at  a  luncheon  in  the  \Miite  House,  at  which  were  included 
the  Cabinet  officers,  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  virtually  the  full  membership  of 
the  diplomatic  corps. 

The  very  special  honors  accorded  the  delegates  to  the  (’onference 
on  Central  American  Affairs  culminated  in  the  hrilliant  and  sump¬ 
tuous  reception  given  them  in  the  evening  by  Secretary  and  Mrs. 
Hughes  in  the  stately  halls  and  galleries  of  the  Pan  American  Imion 
Building.  To  this  reception  more  than  3,000  were  invited  in  honor 
of  the  Nation’s  distinguished  guests,  the  diplomatic,  official,  judi- 


I)KI.K(iATES  TO  THE  COXKEHENCE  ON  CENTKAE  AMEUK’AN  AEKAIKS. 

I'hototn^phnl  after  the  inuUKiirul  session  at  the  I’an  Ameriean  I'liion,  I)eoeinl)er  4.  1922.  Kront  row,  left  to  right:  Sertor  Dr.  Don  Octavio  ih>eche,  .Minister  of  Costa  Itioa  in  \Va.sh- 
ington;  Seflor  Don  Jos*j  Andres  Coronado,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Costa  Klca;  S<‘flor  Don  Raul  Toleiio  l.dwz.  Consul  Oeneral  of  Honduras  in  l“uris;  SeAor  Doctor  Don 
■Salvador  Cdrdova,  Minister  of  Honduras  in  San  Salvador:  Seflor  Dr.  Don  All)erto  I’cles,  E.\-Mini.ster  of  Koreigui  Relations  of  Honduras;  Seflor  Don  Marcial  I’reni,  Counselor 
of  the  l/egation  of  Guatemala  in  Washington;  Seflor  Don  Francisco  Sanchez  Eatour,  Minister  of  Guatemala  in  Washington;  Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  the  .Secretary  of  State 
of  the  I'nited  States;  Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  Cnited  States  Commis.sioner  to  the  Dominican  Reiiuhlic;  .S<*flor  Doctor  Don  F'rancisco  Martinez  .Suflrez,  I’reshient  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Salvador;  Seflor  Don  J.  Gustavo  Guerrero,  Minister  of  .Salvador  to  Spain  and  Italy;  .Seflor  Don  Emiliano  Chamorro,  Minister  of  Nicaragua  in  Washington;  Seflor  Don 
MAximo  H.  Zeiteda,  Fix-Minister  of  F'oreign  Relations  of  Nicaragua;  and  .Seflor  Don  Adolfo  CArdenas,  Minister  of  F'oreign  Affairs  of  Nicaragua.  Secomi  row.  left  to  right:  Mr. 
John  Herltert  Stabler,  Secretary  General  of  the  Conference:  Seflor  Don  J.  Rafael  tireamuno,  .Secretary  of  the  Delegation  of  Costa  Rica:  Seflor  Don  Toribio  Tigerino,  .Secretary 
of  the  Delegation  of  Nicaragua;  .Seflor  Dr.  Hector  Devine  Castro  an<l  Seflor  Dr.  ITo  Romerio  Unstjue,  hijo,  .Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Delegation 
of  Salvador. 
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cial,  and  social  circles  of  Washington  hciii"  brilliantly  and  colorfully 
represented.  As  has  been  repeatedly  said  in  these  pages,  no  build¬ 
ing  in  Washington  lends  itself  so  fittingly  to  stately  and  ceremonious 
entertaining  as  that  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  the  setting  on 
this  occasion  was  one  «)f  rare  beauty  and  charm,  one  which  has  sel¬ 
dom  been  ecpialed  and  never  surpassed  in  the  long  list  of  brilliant 
functions  which  have  taken  place  under  its  hospitable  roof. 


NAMES  AND  BRIEF  BKKIRAPIIICAL  NOTE  OF  THE  DELE- 
(lATES  TO  THE  t'ONFERENt'E  ON  UENTRAL  AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  Hon.  .Mr.  Ch.mm.ks  Kv.ws  Hcoiiks,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Si  mnkr  Wkli.es,  graduate  of  Harvard  I'niversity  Kntered  rnit«“d 
Stall's  Diploinatie  Service,  .\fter  holding  numerons  diplomatic  positions,  he 
was  made  Chief  of  the  Division  of  l,atin  .\merican  .MTairs  of  the  Department  of 
State,  from  which  position  he  recently  ri'sifrniHl.  Shortly  thereafter  he  was 
named  .\merican  commissioner  to  .Santo  Doming). 

GUATEMALA. 

.Senor  Dos  Fii.i.vcisco  .Sanchez  I.atoi  k,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  jileni- 
potentiary.  Was  appointed  Treasurer  of  (iovernment,  snhseipiently  si'rving  as 
siH-retary  of  the  (luatemalan  Li'tration  in  Washington.  In  .\pril,  1922,  he  was 
ri*ceive<l  as  accrediteil  minister  of  the  (inatemalan  Government  in  Washitifrton. 

Senor  Lie.  Don  Makciai.  Pre.m.  He  has  held  a  Ions'  list  of  |Kisitions  under  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Durint:  the  miHliation  of  the  Guatemala-Honduras  boundary  question 
from  1919  to  I92tl  he  s<*rved  as  one  of  the  rej)ri*senlatives  of  his  Government  in 
Washinttlon.  He  was  subseipiently  namiHl  as  coiinsi'llor  of  h'^ration  in  Washin<jton. 

SALVADOR. 

Senor  Dr.  D«)N  Francisco  Martinez  .Sc.arez.  Has  a  lou};  ns-ord  of  public  odice 
holding  in  Salvador.  He  was  member  of  the  delefwdion  to  the  Mexican  Cen¬ 
tenary  in  1919.  In  19l:i  was  appointinl  .Minister  for  Foreiftn  .\ffairs  of  Salvador. 
In  1922  he  was  elwted  as  First  Desit'iiado  by  decree  of  the  National  .\ssembly  of 
.Salvador. 

Senor  Don  .1.  Gt  .stavo  Gi  errero.  .Vt  one  time  sis  retary  of  Salvadorean  Le<;ation 
in  Washington;  later  appointed  I'livoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenijMden- 
tiary  to  Italy  and  Spain,  and  was  repri*si‘ntative  of  Salvador  to  the  first  assembly 
of  the  Ia*af'iie  of  Nations  at  Geneva. 

HONDURAS. 

Senor  Dr.  Don  .\i.herto  Fclks.  Was  appointisl  Minister  for  Foreitrn  .\ffairs  in  192lt. 
He  servisl  as  deh*}rafe  to  the  Sis-ond  Pan  .\merican  Scientific  Coiif'ress  in  Wash- 
in<;fon.  He  is  an  ex-jiidtre  of  the  supreme  court,  and  at  one  time  si*rved  as  spis-ial 
minister  and  envoy  extraordinary  on  spisual  mission  to  Guatemala,  as  well  as 
siTviiiK  on  various  diplomatic  missions  in  Kiirope. 

Senor  Don  .Sai.vauor  Cordova.  Kducatisl  in  I'nited  Stall's  as  a  physician.  Has 
practiced  for  a  number  of  years  in  his  native  country.  He  was  appointi'd  in  1921 
minister  ri'sident  of  Honduras  in  .Salvador. 

.Sentjr  Don  Uai'jl  Toledo  Li’u'Kz.  Is  at  pri'sent  a  member  of  Coiif'ri'ss.  Has  re¬ 
cently  bis'ii  nominati'd  as  consul  tri'iieral  of  Honduras  to  Paris. 

NICARAGUA. 

.Senor  Don  Fmii.iano  Cii.v.morro,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary.  Was  eilucatisl  in  Lehitth  I'niversity.  Is  an  enj'ini'i'r  by  profession,  and 
actisl  as  soi-retary  and  engini'i'r  on  Nicanq'iian  Houndary  Commission  in  Wash- 
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injrton,  subsequently  beinjr  name<l  president  of  that  body.  Serve<l  as  dek'ji^ate 
to  the  Second  Pan  American  Financial  Con>rrt*ss  in  1920.  Has  held  jMisition  of 
Director  (teneral  of  Public  Works;  Sub8e<'retary  and  later  Minister  of  Foreign 
.Vffairs  of  Xicarayfua.  In  1910  he  was  elected  Pri*sideut  of  Nicaragua.  In  1921 
was  apiminted  minister  to  United  States. 

Senor  Dos  M.txiMo  H.  Zeped.x.  Rweived  education  in  Paris  and  later  practice<l 
law  in  Nicaragua.  Has  held  numerous  high  |Mtsitions  with  his  Government, 
among  them  secretary  of  legation  in  various  countries;  minister  to  Salvador  and 
Costa  Rica.  Visiti*d  the  United  States  as  special  envoy  of  his  Government  in 
1921.  Wasa  deh'gate  to  Fourth  and  Fifth  ('entral  .\merican  Conferences.  He  has 
been  l>oth  a  Deputy  and  a  Senator  of  the  Republic,  besides  holding  l)oth  munici- 
j)al  and  Government  otFu’es.  He  was  made  Minister  of  Foreign  .\ffairs  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  in  1921. 

Senor  Dos  .\noi,Fo  C.\ri>esas.  Is  a  graduate  of  fx*high  University.  He  has  held 
numerous  important  oflicial  positions  with  his  Government,  among  them  being 
municii»al  engineer  of  Managua;  Director  General  of  Pul>li<‘  Works;  s<HTetary  and 
engineer  of  Nicaragua  Roundary  Commission,  and  subse<iuently  President  of  the 
Nicaraguan  deh*gation  to  the  Second  Pan  American  Financial  Congress.  In  1922 
was  appointcHl  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Senor  Don  .Iose  Andres  Coron.\d().  .\ttended  Columbia  University,  receiving 
degree  of  M.  .\fter  graduation,  became  a  member  of  Vanderbilt  University 
faculty,  holding  that  position  for  some  years.  l.ater  returned  to  Costa  Rica.  In 
1922  he  was  made  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  his  Government. 

Senor  Dr.  Don  Octavio  Reeche,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenijwtentiary. 
Has  held  many  imiMirtant  positions  in  his  Government,  among  them  being  Min¬ 
ister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  .\ttorney  General,  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Salvador, 
consul  general  of  Costa  Rica  in  France.  He  is  at  jiresimt  minister  of  Costa  Rica 
to  the  U nited  States.  1  n  recent  months  has  been  in  charge  of  Legation  of  Salvador 
in  Washington. 


( Ither  officials  connected  with  the  Conference  are  the  following: 

Delegation  of  the  United  States  of  Amerh-a; 

Seiretaries,  Mr.  Edwin  i'.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Edward  S.  Crocker,  II;  Archives, 
Mr.  David  Salmon;  Disbursing  Officer,  Mr.  William  McNeir. 

Delegation  of  Guatemala: 

Secretary:  Senor  Licenciado  Don  Ramiro  Fernandez. 

Delegation  of  El  Salvador: 

Secretaries:  Senor  Doctor  Don  IHk'tor  David  Castro,  Secretary  of  Legation  of 
El  Salvador  in  Washington;  Senor  Doctor  Don  Pfo  Romero  Ros<|ue,  Jr.,  Consul 
General  of  El  Salvador  in  New  York. 

Delegation  of  Honduras: 

Secretary:  Senor  Don  Antonio  I^irdizabal. 

Nicaragua: 

Seiretaries:  Senor  Don  Toribio  Tijerino,  Consul  (Jeneral  of  Nicaragua  in  New 
York;  Senor  Don  Diego  Manuel  Chamorro,  Jr.,  Attai  h^,  Nicaraguan  Consulate 
in  New  York. 

Costa  Rica: 

Secretary:  Senor  Don.J.  Rafael  Oreaniuno,  Consul  General  of  Costa  Rica  in  New 
York. 

Secretariat  G«*neral: 

Mr.  Jordan  Herbert  Stabler,  Swretary  General  of  the  Conference;  Mr.  Cord  Meyer, 
Se<-retary;  Mr.  Gustave  Pabst,  Jr.,  As.sistant  Secretary;  Senor  Don  Jose  Padfn, 
Gfficial  Interpreter;  graduate  of  .Moorestown  Academy;  R.  A.  and  M.  A., 
Haverford  College;  As-sistant  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico,  1916- 
1917;  since  1917  on  the  editorial  staff  of  1).  C.  Heath  and  t.'umpany,  pub¬ 
lishers,  New  York  city. 


TWO  SECRETARIES  OF 

qXATF  . 

A  AMi  A  Ae^  mo  o  o  o  o  o  o 


ONK  of  the  most  clear,  direct,  and  forceful  speeches  ever 
made  hy  any  Secretary  of  State,  anywhere,  was  that  de¬ 
livered  hy  Secretary  Hughes  at  Cleveland,  November  4, 
1922,  a  few  days  prior  to  the  recent  elections.  While  it 
sets  forth  briefly  and  logically  the  record  of  the  Harding  administra¬ 
tion,  this  speech  is,  in  a  rather  special  sense,  a  record  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  State  Department  since  Secretary  Hughes  became  its 
(’hief,  and  those  achievements  are  recorded  without  vainglory  and 
with  an  absolute  freedom  from  partisan  color. 

Lovers  of  international  justice  and  peace,  everywhere,  will  echo 
Secretary  Hughes’s  hope  that  suitable  arrangements  can  he  made 
concerning  the  election  of  judges  of  the  International  Court  “so  that 
this  Government  may  give  its  formal  support  to  that  court  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  tribunal  of  internationjil  justice”,  and  his  outspoken 
statement  that  “  no  one  entertains  the  notion  that  there  is  any  danger 
of  the  American  people  ever  going  to  war  over  a  justiciable  dispute” 
should  forever  allay  any  haunting  fear  which  may  remain  as  to  jingo¬ 
ism  in  these  United  States. 

This  speech  is  the  epitome  of  a  clean-cut  American  policy  and,  as 
such,  will  be  read  with  the  keenest  interest  from  Ahiska  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  deals  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  the  te.\t  of  which  is  given  intact  below: 

The  ]>rinciple8  of  .\morican  foreipii  jmlicy  are  simple  and  rea<lily  stated.  We  do 
not  covet  any  territory  anywhere  on  (UmI’s  broad  earth.  We  are  not  seeking  a  s]>here 
of  sj)ecial  economic  influence  and  endeavoring  to  control  others  for  our  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  We  are  not  seeking  sj)ecial  privileges  anywhere  at  the  expense  of  others. 
We  wish  to  protect  the  just  and  etpial  rights  of  .\mericans  everywhere  in  the  world. 
We  wish  to  maintain  the  ecpiality  of  commercial  o])j)ortunity;  as  we  eall  it,  the  o|)en 
d(K)r.  That  is  not  in  derogation  of  anyho<ly  else;  the  door  is  just  as  open  to  others  as 
it  is  to  us.  Equality  means  equality.  It  dot'sn't  mean  j)rivilege.  We  desire  to 
see  peaceful  settlements.  We  are  most  ilesirous  to  see  the  world  starting  again  on 
a  sound  economic  basis,  with  everj'  people  insjiired  by  ho])e  an<l  girded  to  the  highest 
achievements  in  the  interest  of  their  })rosperity.  Wherever  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  ])n)mote  jKiactdul  wdtlements  in  this  troubled  worhl  we  have  taken  it. 

We  found  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  at)out  to  engage  in  war,  and  we  established 
l)eace  on  the  basis  of  the  arbitral  award  of  th«  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  which 
both  (lovernments  had  agreed  to  accejit.  The  treaty  with  (kilombia  has  been  rati- 
21201— 23— Bull.  1 - 2  13 
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Thore  wai<  an  ol«l  contn)ver8y  In'tween  ('hile  and  Poru  which  had  disturbed 
thoir  relations  for  ui)ward  of  -40  years  and,  indeed,  in  its  indirect  consequences  had 
seriously'  affected  the  relations  between  the  other  countries  of  Latin  America.  I  am 
hai)py  to  say,  that  recoj^iizing  our  desire  to  promote  ])eaceful  disjnxsitions  and  to 
aid  in  every  practicable  way'  with  the  consent  of  the  (iovernments  concerned,  both 
Chile  and  Peru  signified  their  willinpiiess  to  accept  an  invitation  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  send  their  representatives  to  Washington  to  endeavor  to  com- 
)H)se  this  old  and  serious  difference.  In  the  friendly'  atmo8])here  of  Washington 
these  representatives  met  and  were  able  to  reach  an  agreement  for  the  ])eaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  controversy. 

We  have  constantly'  testified  to  our  deep  interest  in  the  jirosjierity,  the  indejiend- 
ence,  the  unimpaired  sovereignty',  and  the  jirosjierity' of  the  countriesof  Latin  .\merica. 
We  are  now  arranging  for  a  conference  at  Washington  between  the  representatives 
of  the  five  Central  .\merican  Rejiublics,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
and  Salvador,  in  order  that  a  way'  may  be  found  to  establish  better  relations  in  the 
interest  of  peace,  order,  and  stability'.  We  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  throughout  this 
hemisjihere  we  have  jieace. 

Nowhere  have  Secretary  Iliifihes’s  heartt'iihifr  words  been  read  more 
carefully  or  with  greater  satisfaction  than  among  the  various  associa¬ 
tions  of  American  professional  and  business  men,  scattered  through¬ 
out  Latin  America,  which  like  unotricial  missions  and  embassies  are 
themselves  the  best  and  strongest  exponents  of  the  policy  so  ably  set 
forth  by  their  distinguished  Secretary  of  State.  That  their  mission 
lacks  neither  recognition  or  fruition  is  abundantly  evident  in  the 
following  excerpt  from  a  speech  made  some  little  time  ago  by  His 
Kxcellency  Doctor  Buero,  Minister  of  Foreign  Afraii*s  in  the  Republic 
Uruguay,  before  the  American  Business  Association  of  Montevideo. 
It  was  in  many  ways  a  notable  speech,  and  not  the  least  so  in  that  it 
was  delivered  in  excellent  and  fluent  English. 

Doctor  Buero,  among  other  observations,  expressed  the  following: 

I  think  that  direct  interchange  of  idea.**  between  .‘*tat(“,sm(*n  and  business  men  is  a 
very  useful  thing;  their  jwint  of  view  may  be  different,  their  methods  may  be  different, 
but  their  aims  are  the  same  and  their  mutual  sui)iK)rt  indispensable.  Therefore  1 
am  delighted  to  have  the  o])i)ortunity  of  exj)r(*.ssing  before  a  representative  ])arty  of 
.\merican  business  men  the  cordial  interest  we  take  in  their  activities,  and  our  sinwre 
wishes  that  their  go-ahead  8j)irit  may  find  in  Uruguay  a  fitting  sj)here  of  action  to  the 
benefit  of  this  country  and  of  their  own. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  has  shown  a  wonderful  increast*  in  the 
g»HMl  understanding,  both  i)olitieal  and  economical,  of  the  three  .\mericas,  whose 
States  in  spite  of  all  differenc(*s  of  race  and  language  are  yet  united  hy  certain  char¬ 
acteristics  which  they  share  in  common  and  which,  due  to  their  youth  and  ojitimism 
and  to  a  tendency  to  discard  old  and  worn-out  forms,  make  it  easy  to  establish  good 
understanding,  to  interchang**  ideas,  and  evolve  cooi)eration.  They'  are  also  held 
together  by'  a  common  cult  of  liberty  and  <lemocracy',  and  by  the  r(*8j)ect  due  to  the 
historical  events  which  led  to  their  individual  existence. 

The  solidarity'  of  the  nations  of  .Vmerica  is  neither  artificial  nor  vainly  Utoi)ian. 
It  is  absoluUdy'  natural,  the  logical  sequence  of  their  pa.st  history.  We  have  only  to 
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make  a  sensible  use  of  our  o])])ortuuities  to  organize  a  mutual  cooj)eration  that  will 
endow  us  with  strength  and  well-being  and,  also,  with  that  influence  which,  closely 
united,  we  may  exert  over  the  whole  world  for  the  good  of  humanity  at  large. 

America  is  the  rejuvenating  force  of  western  civilization.  It  has  always  borne 
the  proud  title  “Land  of  Freedom  ” ;  it  may  be  also  justly  styled  the  “Land  of  Hojk".  ” 
America  has  brought  with  her  to  the  great  international  assemblies  a  trust,  a  faith,  a 
youthful  healthy-mindedness  which  has  edifie<l  the  whole  world  and  has  done  much 
towanl  reviving  that  faith  in  itself  without  which  poor  humanity  can  do  little  to  better 
its  condition.  It  is  not  only  meat  and  wheat,  wool,  cotton,  coffee  and  rubber  with 
which  .\merica  supplies  EurojK?,  but  also  her  own  healthy  optimism. 

The  community  of  interests,  ideals,  and  hopes,  the  influence  for  good  of  a  strong  and 
united  America,  all  this  may  be  considered  as  the  moral  basis  of  Pan  Americanism. 
\  United  .\merica  is  not,  I  repeat,  an  ideal  merely;  it  is  no  vain  dream,  but  an  econom¬ 
ical  and  social  reality,  which  will  overthrow  all  obstacles  by  the  force  of  its  own 
inherent  fitness.  This  will  be  the  work  of  futurity.  Hut  even  now  we  see  the  end 
foreshadowed  in  many  significant  facts. 

Business  between  North  and  South  .\merica,  which  was  formerly  only  a  question 
of  comparatively  small  sums,  has  increased  enormously  since  the  war.  It  is  uj)  to  the 
North  .\mericans  to  keep  the  advantage  gained,  by  catering  to  the  taste  of  their  South 
-Vmerican  brothers,  and  adapting  themselves  to  their  ways.  The  cables,  es])ecially 
the  all-America  cable,  have  organized  an  inter-.\merican  service  which,  though  not 
yet  com])lete,  has  very  greatly  improved  the  means  of  communication  between  North 
and  South  America,  as  well  as  between  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South  .\merica. 

During  my  several  tri])s  to  the  United  States  I  have  always  insist e<l  on  the  nect'ssity 
of  our  mutual  information  being  ren<lered  more  exact  and  comi)lete.  Doctor  Brum, 
when  he  was  in  the  I’nited  States,  signed  with  Mr.  Secretary  Lansing  a  treaty  «>n- 
cerning  commercial  travelers,  giving  them  facilities  and  doing  away  with  unnecessary 
formalities.  At  ])re8ent  there  is  under  discussion  the  ease  of  the  German  vessels 
captured  by  the  Uruguayan  Government  just  as  they  were  about  to  be  sunk  in  the 
IKirt  of  Montevideo.  We  offered  them  to  the  United  States  and  to  England  to  serve 
the  cause  of  the  .Mlies.  My  own  impression  is  that  they  should  belong  to  Uruguay 
for  trading  with  the  United  States,  along  the  eastern  coast  and  along  the  western  coa.st 
of  South  .\merica. 

Besides  the  material  circumstances,  there  are  also  moral  facts  which  ]H)int  to  this 
inter- American  understanding.  The  visits  of  North  .\merican  professors,  the  s])read 
of  South  .Vmerican  literature  by  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  the  noble  work  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  in  publications,  in  English,  on  the  history  of  the  different 
countries  of  South  and  Central  America,  and  of  their  prominent  men — all  serve  to 
create  an  atmos])here  of  mutual  confidence. 

.Vt  this  moment  President  Brum  and  myself  are  very  busy  preparing  the  basis  for  a 
theme  to  be  included  in  the  agenda  of  the  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  forthcoming 
Pan  -Vmerican  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Santiago  de  Chile  in  March,  1923.  Our 
Government  will  projxwe  the  formation  of  a  League  of  American  Nations,  on  the  basis 
of  an  absolute  equality  for  all  of  them.  Let  us  hojH;  that  our  ideal  will  meet  with 
aj)])robation;  and  that  if,  as  we  hope,  the  league  be  formed,  the  Republics  of  the  three 
Americas  will  become  ever  stronger  and  more  closely  united.  In  the  league  we 
could  discuss  our  American  affairs  and  i)repare  ourselves  to  act  together  in  har¬ 
mony  at  the  great  conferences,  where  the  affairs  of  the  whole  world  are  under 
discussion.'  *  *  * 
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Showing  the  locatiun  of  the  reservoirs  and  other  construction  work  under  the  direction  of  l\ie  Insiiccloria  Fidcral  d(  Obrag  Contra  as  Seccas 
The  black  portions  indicate  reservoirs  alreafiy  corapieteii  and  the  shaded  i>ortions  Iho.se  uncier  construction. 

- - Railroads  in  operation.  - Highways  completed. 

.  Railroads  untfer  construction.  - Highways  uniier  construction. 

Scale  1  :  l,liuo,ti(Hl. 


IRRIGATION  IN  BRAZIL' 

By  I.  W.  McConnell, 

Mrmhfr  Atiicrican  S(tcicty  of  ('iril  Engineers. 

TIIK  Bra//i1ian  l{o|)uhlic  is  in  tlu*  main  a  country  well  su|>|)liccl 
with  rainfall,  distributed  over  the  months  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  ])rovide  amply  for  the  re<iuirements  of  af^riculturc 
and  pastoral  pursuits.  In  some  sections,  such  as  the 
Amazon  Basin,  particularly  adjacent  to  the  river  and  in  the  head¬ 
waters,  there  is  an  excessive  precipitation,  resulting  in  a  combination 
of  tropical  heat  and  abundant  moisture  which  produces  the  incom¬ 
parable  forests  and  the  multitudinous  exotic  vegetable  growths  for 
which  the  region  is  famous. 

In  that  triangle  of  the  South  American  Continent  which  extends 
farthest  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  also  in  the  region  lying  north  of 
the  Amazon,  adjacent  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east  and  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Cluianas  on  the  north,  there  are  sections 
which  liave  clearly  defined  wet  and  dry  seasons  and  which  at  inter¬ 
vals,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  rains  in  the  wet  season,  are  subject  to 
prolonged  droughts,  during  which  times  food  and  water  for  man  and 
beast  fail,  resulting  in  famines  and  the  consequent  evils  of  starvation, 
epidemics,  displacement  of  population,  and  disruption  of  occupa¬ 
tional  systems. 

The  area  of  Brazil  north  of  the  Amazon  is  thinly  populated  and 
its  resources  and  drawbacks  are  little  known  to  the  outside  world.  In 
that  section  lying  south  of  the  Equator  and  constituting  the  States  of 
Ceara,  Parahyha,  and  Rio  (Irande  do  Norte  and  portions  of  the  States 
of  Piauhy,  Bahia,  and  Pernambuco,  the  effects  of  the  drought  have 
long  been  known  and  possible  remedies  have  been  much  discussed. 
This  section  was  known  to  the  Portuguese  and  other  navigators  soon 
after  the  discovery  <»f  the  Western  Continent  by  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus.  As  early  as  l()t)3  one  Pero  Coelho  de  Souza,  one  of  the  first 
white  men  to  settle  in  that  region,  conducted  an  expedition  against 
the  French  who  had  captured  Maranhao  and  were  allied  with  native 
tribes,  which  carried  him  into  the  interior  of  what  is  now  the  wState 
of  Ceara.  He  remained  there  to  await  assistance  to  hold  the  country, 
but  was  finally  driven  out  in  lOOti  and  in  tlie  long  flight  hack  to  his 
headfjuarters  some  of  his  children  died  of  hunger  on  account  of  a 
drought.  However,  settlement  went  on  in  the  territory,  and  the 
States  most  subject  to  the  dnmght  now  liave  a  combined  population 

>  English  version  of  article,  Riego  en  el  norte  del  Brasil,  in  Ingenieria  Internacinml,  September,  1922. 
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t)f  about  2,r)00,00().  The  records,  1092  to  1919,  227  years,  note  28 
droughts.  In  the  period  1692-1710,  1744-1778,  and  1844-1877 
there  were  no  droughts.  From  1710  to  1744  there  were  5  droughts, 
notably  tliat  of  1723,  lasting  .5  years;  from  1778  to  1844  there  were 
13  droughts,  that  of  1790  lasting  4  years;  there  have  been  10  droughts 
since  1877,  notably  that  of  1877-1879,  lasting  3  years,  the  remainder 
extending  over  periods  of  about  18  months  and  varying  in  severity 
in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  scarcity  of  the  rainfall  during  the 
wet  season.  The  State  most  thickly  populated  and  the  one  which 
suffers  most  from  the  jieriodic  droughts  is  (Vara.  The  bulk  of  the 
data  relating  to  meteorological  phenomena  and  the  studies  made  as 
to  relief  measures  have  been  based  upon  conditions  in  (Vara,  conse¬ 
quently  subsequent  references  will  be  largely  to  that  State,  although 
the  conditions  in  the  adjoining  States  are  in  general  identical,  with 
minor  variations. 

'Pile  region  under  discussion  lies  between  the  parallels  of  2°  an<l 
7°  south  latitude.  The  rainy  season  begins  normally  in  December 
and  lasts  until  April  or  May;  then  follows  a  dry  season  until  the 
following  rains  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  most  years  there  will  be 
light  local  showers  in  October,  known  as  “(’huvas  de  Caju’’  (Oajii 
rains),  so  called  because  they  occur  at  the  time  of  blossom  of  a 
popular  fruit  called  “Cajii.”  These  rains  are  of  negligible  value  from 
an  agricultural  standpoint  but  are  beneficial  to  the  pastoral  indus¬ 
try.  The  rainy  season  may  be  delayed  until  January  or  February. 
As  the  season  for  rain  advances  without  it,  the  people  anxiously  scan 
the  horizon  for  signs  of  the  much-needed  moisture,  and  if  by  March 
19,  which  is  the  feast  day  of  San  Jos6,  there  are  no  rains,  they  aban¬ 
don  hope  for  that  year  and  set  about  such  remedies  as  they  may  to 
wear  through  the  long,  lean,  and  hungry  months  until  the  next 
rains. 

From  the  standpoint  of  personal  comfort,  the  climate  of  this  arid 
region  is  excellent.  The  land  is  swept  day  and  night  by  the  easterly 
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TllK  DOWXSTKKAM  SIDK. 
River  in  June,  1(122. 


trade  winds  wliieh  caiTv  the  vapors  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  westward 
to  drop  their  heavy  load  of  moisture  upon  the  cooler  forested  lands 
of  the  interior.  Durinjj  the  day  the  temperature  in  the  shade  rarely 
exceeds  92°  F.  (32.2°  at  ni^ht  it  drops  to  70°  F.  (21.1°  C.). 
In  the  full  jilare  of  the  sun  the  temperature  will  rise  at  maximum 
heat  to  r20°-140°  h\  (43.3°-()()°  C.).  The  humidity  is  low  and  with 
the  steady  sweepinj;  breeze  the  climate  is  much  more  endurable 
than  the  summer  climate  of  southern  Arizona  or  California  or  the 
(lulf  coast  of  the  United  States.  This  cycle  of  temperatures  goes  on 
day  after  day  with  the  greatest  regularity.  The  nights  are  delight¬ 
fully  cool.  It  is  never  possible,  without  grave  danger  to  health,  to 
sleep  without  night  clothing,  and  usually  some  bed  clothing  is  con- 
fortable  before  morning. 

The  topography  of  the  region  is  much  broken,  resembling  in  its 
relief  features  southern  New  Hampshire,  or  the  Piedmont  Region  of 
the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains  in  the  United  States,  or  the 
region  to  the  westward  of  Concepcion  in  Chile,  or  the  region  about 
Piracicaba  or  Soracaba  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil.  The 
general  level  is  100  to  300  meters  above  sea  level.  The  basic  struc¬ 
ture  is  granitic,  the  hills  have  steep  slopes,  and  the  rocks  have 
weathered  into  many  grotesjjue  and  interesting  landmarks.  The 
countr}’  is  intersected  in  every  direction  by  streams  which  join  to 
make  several  large  rivers.  These  larger  rivers  are  bordered  by  wide 
and  fertile  valleys,  much  similar  to  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  in 
northern  (California.  The  lands  are  fertile  and  susceptible  of  culti¬ 
vation  to  a  wide  variety  of  crops. 

In  its  original  state  this  region  was  covered  by  a  fairly  dense 
forest  growth  with  comparatively  clear  grasslands  interspersed. 
The  timber  growth  consisted  in  the  main  of  Brazilian  hardwoods  and 
tall  brush  woven  together  by  vines  both  annual  and  perennial  in 
character.  The  trees  were  large  enough  for  beams  for  dwellings  and 
other  houses,  railroad  ties,  etc.,  and  for  poles  for  corrals  and  other 
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l.o(ikiiig  downstream  through  the  tiam  site  toward  tem|iorary  living  quarters.  This  photograph  was 

maximum  flood 


inclosuros.  In  the  flat  lands  tlio  earnauha  palm  abounds  and  many 
other  varieties  of  palms  are  found.  Laekin*;  the  retpiisites  for  a 
eommereial  supply  of  merehantahle  lumber,  this  timber  growth 
provided  sufliciently  for  the  needs  of  an  agrieultural  and  pastoral 
region  and  still  supplies  abundant  fuel  at  amazingly  low  prices  for 
locomotives  and  other  small  power  uses.  Some  varieties  reproduce 
a  usable  growth  in  about  live  years. 

As  the  dry  season  advances  the  trees  begin  to  lose  their  leaves  and 
by  the  month  of  September  the  timbered  areas  resemble  a  winter 
forest,  without  snow,  in  the  Temperate  Zone.  The  trees  are  bare, 
the  grass  is  brown  and  cured  on  the  stalk,  and  the  ground  is  baked 
hard  under  the  tropical  sun.  If  the  first  rain  of  the  wet  season  is  an 
abundant  one,  there  is  an  amazing  transformation.  Almost  in  a 
day  the  landscape  takes  on  a  tinge  of  green,  the  trees  are  clotlied  in 
leaves,  the  grass  and  planted  fields  spring  into  life,  animals  and  men 
revel  in  an  abundance  of  good  food  and  take  on  new  strength,  the 
very  insects  show  signs  of  new  life,  and  the  rivers  fill  with  water  and 
run  to  the  sea. 

The  exportable  products  of  this  region  are  cotton,  hides,  skins, 
sun-drie<l  meat,  earnauha  wax,  mandioca  and  its  products,  beans, 
corn,  and  nuts.  The  cotton  is  of  several  vari<*ties,  but  particularly 
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liiken  al>uut  Junr  lU,  lyj'J,  just  after  the  bichest  spring  Hood  had  droppe<l  aliout  l..i  meters  below  the 
level  of  last  year. 

there  can  he  profhioed  at  a  very  low  cost  of  production  perhajis  the 
finest  fjrade  of  long-stajde  cotton  in  the  world.  The  region  is  said  to 
produce  a  large  percentage  of  all  the  fine  goatskins  prtxluced  in  the 
world;  the  cowhith's  are  tif  good  (juality,  uniform  texture,  and  free 
from  the  perforations  made  by  inswt  pests  in  other  parts  of  Brazil: 
the  other  products  of  the  forest  or  the  accepted  ftHxlstuffs  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  globe.  The  country  produces  marvelous  tropical  and 
subtropical  fruits. 

The  agricultural  pr(x*ess  consists  of  planting  in  time  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  fii-st  rains.  If  the  rainfall  is  propitious,  the  seeds 
germinate  and  in  due  time  pnxluce  a  crop.  Crops  are  harvested  un¬ 
der  the  well-known  favorable  conditions  of  an  aritl  climate,  where 
there  are  no  persistent  or  unexpected  rains  to  interfere  with  work  or  to 
spoil  partially  cured  crops.  Agricultural  processes  are  crude,  modern 
machinery  and  modern  metluxls  of  culture  being  conspicuously  ab¬ 
sent. 

Pastoral  animals  find  their  own  forage  and  roam  more  or  less  at 
will.  As  the  dry  seasons  come  on  they  concentrate  more  or  less  about 
the  habitations  where  they  are  watered  or  about  the  pfxilsand  lagixins 
along  the  river  courses.  As  the  dry  season  ailvances  the  cattle  be¬ 
come  thin  aixl  lose  strength  until  the  rains  renew  the  vt*getation. 
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Kxcopt  f(»r  l<tnil  us(‘,  tlio  (■(niiitrv  will  |)r(»l)«l)ly  lu'vor  he  a  strong 
factor  as  a  meat  producer  or  iu  dairy  products,  since  the  climate 
lacks  the  stimulating  efr(*cds  of  a  c(Mder  rej;ion. 

Diiriuf;  the  year  1919  the  State  of  (Vara  exj)orte«l: 


Cotton . 

Carnauha  wax 
Hides: 

St>read, . . 
Salte<l.. . . 

Dry . .■ 

Skins; 

(loat..'.. . . 

Slieep _ 

Uubhor . 

Hammocks _ 


Tons. 

(i.  7:{t).  ti 


i  37,  8 
7o3. !) 
21.3 


2(i().  1 
388. 1 
3«(1.  8 
22ti.  () 


Other  exports;  ('otton  seed,  manioc  in  Hour  and  pieces,  straw 
hats,  horns,  castor-oil  seed,  jams,  w-ines,  lihers,  cattle,  sujjar  eakt's, 
salt,  jahorandy  leav(*s,  medicinal  roots,  etc. 

Bej^innhi"  in  the  early  part  of  1S77  and  lastin*;  until  the  rains  late 
in  1879,  for  a  peritul  of  .‘10  months,  uortheasttTii  Brazil  was  scourjied 
hy  a  terrific  droufiht,  in  which  its  inhahitants,  its  herds,  its  industri(‘s, 
and  its  business  disappi^artal  in  death  and  black  ruin.  The  State  of 
(Varii  alone  htst  3()(),H0()  of  its  citizens  and  ]K‘r  cent  of  its  herds. 
At  the  end  of  the  drou<;ht  its  aj'rieulture  was  in  an  abandoned  con¬ 
dition;  the  people  were  dead,  "o!U‘  away,  or  broken  down  in  spirit 
and  in  resources.  The  drou<;ht  followe<l  a  period  of  32  years  of  {growth 
and  prosperity.  At  the  end  it  was  necessary  to  build  a<;ain  with  de¬ 
pleted  streuf^th  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  life.  But  the  ‘“Sertanejo” 
is  a  hardy  animal.  His  wanderincf^  away  from  home  throufjh  force  of 
necessity  had  hut  endeared  to  him  the  charms  of  his  own  land,  and 
those  who  remained  ‘jathenal  their  "oods  and  took  up  a^ain  the  fight 
for  life  and  happiness  in  the  land  of  their  choice.  During  the  drought 
the  famine-stricken  peasantry  flocked  to  the  coast  towns,  where  they 
lived,  half  starved  and  ho|>eless,  in  scpialid  camps,  h<)theds  of  epi¬ 
demic  diseases,  in  which  the  people  died  like  flies  and  from  which  the 
terror  and  horror  of  their  situation  spread  to  all  the  Brazilian  Empire. 
This  drought  appears  to  have  been  the  event  which  called  the  at¬ 
tention  ()f  the  Brazilian  people  to  the  problem  of  the  northeast.  The 
Emperor  orderc'd  certain  relic'f  measures  which,  belated,  poorly  ad¬ 
ministered,  and  misapproj)riat(‘d,  still  served  as  an  example  f()r  future 
years.  Dom  Pedn*  II,  the  last  Brazilian  Emperor,  is  mueh  venerated 
by  Brazilians.  Ilis  action  in  conmrtion  with  the  secca  <»f  1877  was 
typical.  Against  the  opposition  of  counselors  fnun  the  sections  of 
the  country  not  immediately  involved  in  the  terrific  scourage  and  in 
spite  of  their  advice  that  no  funds  were  available  for  the  work,  he 
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fouinl  fuiuls  and  insisted  tliat  tlu*  relief  work  {jo  nn.  He  took  other 
steps  of  a  eonstriictive  nature  hv  the  employment  of  a  eomj)etent 
Freneh  engineer  Kevv  hy  name — who  nnnle  the  initial  studies  upon 
whieh  much  suhseipient  betterment  work  has  been  based.  His 
conclusions  as  to  relief  measuriM  still  hold  good  in  the  main,  and  he 
initiated  the  construction  of  the  first  great  r(*servoir  to  he  under¬ 
taken — that  at  Quixada,  completed  oidy  in  1909. 

In  the  succeeding  years  the  problem  of  permanent  relief  was  in¬ 
termittently  studied,  and  the  succeeding  droughts  of  1888,  1889, 
1898,  1907,  and  1915  kept  the  attention  of  the  public  focused  upon 
the  misfortunes  of  the  drought-ridden  Statt's.  The  work  of  collating 
data  and  of  pn)paganda  was  carried  on  ]>y  many  able  men,  among 


A  CKMENT  Cl.lNKEU  (iKINDlNO  I’l.AXT  AT  FORTAI.EZA,  HKAZII,. 

Tills  plant  with  a  capacity  of  barrels  of  linisheil  cement  iier  day  has  lieen  erecleil  at  Fortaleza,  the 
IMirt  of  entry  to  the  district  in  which  the  re<'lanial iuii  (iro^ani  of  the  Itmzilian  Ooveninient  is  under 
way. 


whose  namt*s  appear  with  persistence  those  of  StMiator  'riioinas 
I’ompeu,  Andre  Rehouvas,  Raja  Gabaglia,  Rodolpho  Theophilo, 
Lassance  ('unha,  Pereira  da  Silva,  and  Dr.  Miguel  Arrojado  Lisboa, 
the  present  inspector  general  of  the  bureau  intrusted  with  the  present 
active  construction  campaign. 

In  1909  the  Government  issued  Decree  No.  7619,  of  October  21, 
Dr.  Nilo  Pi“yanha  being  then  President  and  StMiator  Francisco  Sa 
ht'ing  Minister  of  Public  Works.  This  decree  authorized  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  present  Inspectoria  de  Ohras  (’ontra  as  Seccas.  It  was 
jilaced  under  the  administrative  direction  of  Dr.  Miguel  Arrojado 
Lisboa,  who  then  prepared  the  regulations  and  rub's  under  which  the 
work  was  systematized  and  has  since  been  carried  on.  He  also  laid 
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(U)wn  the  profjram  of  scientific  studies  upon  which  present-day  de¬ 
velopments  have  been  based. 

Later  the  present  senator  from  the  State  of  Kio  Grande  do  Norte, 
Elov  de  Souza  (then  Federal  deputy),  worked  out  and  presented  to 
the  Chamber  of  l)eputit*s  a  law  providint'  for  a  special  fiscal  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  organization  for  the  servict's  of  irrigaticm.  This  law  was 
not  passed  at  that  time,  but  became  sid)se(pu*ntly  the  base  upon 
which  the  present  law  was  framed. 

In  1917,  in  an  appealing  address  full  of  scientific  fact,  economic 
reasoning,  and  logical  discussion  <)f  the  humanitarian  side  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  Ildefonso  Albano,  deputy  from  the  State  of  Ceara  to  the  Federal 
Chamber  of  I)eputit‘s,  presented  an  irrefutable  argument  in  favorjof 


(youireay  oi  i^wicdi  r,  ivoDinaon  v  .o. 
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immediate,  vigorous,  and  persistent  action,  backed  by  the  national 
treasury,  for  the  construction  of  a  system  of  great  reservoirs  to  feed 
irrigation  systems  to  be  constructed  on  lands  of  jiroven  value  and 
developed  possibilitit^s.  Shortly  after  there  came  into  the  Presidency 
of  the  Republic  Dr.  Epitacio  lh*ssoa,  Federal  senator  from  the  State 
of  Parahyba,  commissioner  of  the  Brazilian  Government  to  the 
peace  conference  at  Ihiris,  stati'sman  of  wide  knowledge  and  courage, 
a  native  of  the  mtrthcjist,  intcriNted  in  his  section  as  a  living  portion 
<»f  a  great  and  growing  nation.  He  pushed  a  bill  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  authorizing  a  credit  of  ‘20(),()0(), ()()()  milreis  for  the 
work.  He  placed  the  work  under  the  direct  charge  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Arrojado  Lisboa,  engineer  and  trictl  administrator,  reporting  to  the 
Executive  through  the  Minister  of  Via^ilo  ami  Obras  Publicas,  a 
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member  of  the  presidential  eabinet.  Under  this  powerful  stimidus 
the  work  is  well  inauj;urated,  and  the  pri'sent  year  should  see  the  first 
of  the  great  rt*servoirs  in  a  partial  state  »)f  operation. 

The  problem  of  storage  and  the  use  of  water  in  the  Brazilian 
northeast  is  uinque  in  ri'speet  of  the  irregularity  and  uneertainty  of 
the  rainfall.  The  whole  run-off  of  the  year  oeeurs  during  the  six 
months  or  h»ss  of  the  rainy  season.  The  stream  beds  are  on  steep 
gradients  and  drain  themselviM  down  to  the  sandy  beds  soon  after 
the  rains  eease.  There  are  no  snows  or  iee  or  swampy  areas  in  the 
country  to  retard  the  run-off.  During  the  dry  season  the  sole  source 
of  water  supply,  aside  from 
small  and  relatively  infre¬ 
quent  springs,  is  in  the 
pools  of  the  river  beds  or 
in  the  stored-up  supply  re¬ 
tained  in  the  sand  and 
gravel  bottoms  of  the  riv¬ 
ers  or  in  artificial  reser¬ 
voirs.  There  are  occasional 
seasons  when  the  rainfall  is 
in  excess  of  (iO  inches  and 
the  rivers  carry  tremen¬ 
dous  IUmkIs,  to  the  great  in¬ 
jury  of  the  adjoining  lands 
and  population.  If  there 
were  a  certain  water  sup¬ 
ply,  even  though  small  in 
amount,  to  be  depended 
upon  each  year,  a  rational 
computation  as  to  maxi¬ 
mum,  average,  and  mini¬ 
mum  annual  use  for  irriga¬ 
tion  could  be  made.  But  in  couru-w  of  i>wi*hi  r.  uobinK>n  *  co. 
the  drought  year  the  rivers  comi’i.eted  uoiEER^n.ANT  at  ciranhas, 
carry  no  running  water  at 

all  or  at  b(‘st  an  insignificant  amount.  Thej)roblem,  therefore, becomt's 
one  of  complete  storage,  since  the  reservoirs  will  be  called  upon  with 
certainty  every  five  or  six  years  to  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  total  sup¬ 
ply  without  repleidshment,  and  in  the  period  of  the  great  drought  will 
l)e  called  upon  to  furnish  the  sole  supply  of  food  for  production  and  do¬ 
mestic  use  for  a  period  of  30  months  without  replenishment.  As  the 
remedy  for  this  condition  Doctor  Lisboa  proposes  complete  regulation. 
His  economic  ideal  is  not  mea.sured  in  money  saved  by  building  a  ri's- 
ervoir  for  average  conditions;  it  falls  short  by  whatever  amount  he 
fails  to  find  sift's  and  construct  rt'servoirs  which  will  carry  all  the 
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aviiilahlo  supply  of  tlie  H(kkI  years  over  into  the  lean  years.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  nature  has  furnished  him  with  many  reservoir  site's  adeejuate 
for  his  purposes. 

The  map  on  pafje  17  will  show  the  territorial  extent  of  the  proposed 
work  and  will  jjive  a  hint  of  the  magnitude  of  the  tjisk  upon  whieh  the 
Bra/.ilian  Government  is  emharkinj;. 

The  attached  tabulation  of  rainfall  at  various  stations  will  show 
the  variation  in  the  water  supply: 


Rainfall  ret-ardit  of  Fortalrza,  184^-1917,  by  years,  from  Orlolnr  to  September,  incltisire. 


Year. 

Milli- 

Year. 

Milli- 

Year. 

meters. 

meters. 

1S4S-49 . 

..  (1.977)  ' 

1S66-67 . 

0.901 

lS84-S.i.... 

1H49-.T0 . 

.641 

1S67-6S . 

1.20:i 

I8S.VK6... 

ISjO-.M . 

I.7.i0 

1S6K-69 . 

l..i39 

1HS6-87... 

16.sl-.i2 . 

i.aw 

1S69-70 . 

l..i?2 

IW-HK... 

lK52-5:< . 

..  (1.24H) 

1S70-71 . 

1.3H7 

1KRH-89... 

l>vVi-54 . 

1.643 

1H71-72 . 

z:i6l 

1HS9-90... 

1. 190  ' 

lH72-7:i . 

2.001 

1S90-91... 

. 

iKvv.ie . 

1.716 

lS7:l-74 . 

(l..iK9) 

1891-92... 

1S74  7r»  . 

(1.497) 

1.669 

1K92  93... 

IK.i7-.iS . 

..  1.2S.i 

1S7.V76 . 

1893-94... 

1H5H-59 . 

l..i27 

1K76-77 . 

.'109 

1894-9i... 

. 

..  1.641 

1K77-7S . 

.ri09 

189.i-96... 

lS60-t>l . 

..|  1.290 

187R-79 . 

..i43 

I89t>-97... 

1S61-62 . 

1.674 

1S79-K0 . 

l..i:i0 

1897-98... 

lS62-6;» . 

1.441 

IKKO-Sl . 

1.472 

1898-99... 

. 

..  1. 1  -2S 

18S1-K2 . 

1.247 

1899-1900. 

I>j64-ai . 

..(  I.14S 

1882-K:< . 

1.42S 

1900-1901. 

lsri.i-66 . 

..  2..V)7 

1S83-H4 . 

1.002 

1901-2.... 

meters. 

Year. 

meters. 

1.32.i 

1902-3 . 

.811 

1.416  ; 

i  190:1-4 . 

1. 132 

i.;«4 

1  1904-.i . 

1. 179 

•  .72.i 

1  19ai-6 . 

1.447 

*  .7.i2  1 

1  1906-7 . 

*681 

I..i-28  ' 

i  1907-8 . 

>.90.i 

1908-9 . 

.9:10 

1.074 

1909-10 . 

2,004 

1 . nOo  ' 

1  1910-11 . 

1.616 

«  2.  807  ! 

1911-12 . 

2.679 

2.408 

;  1912-13 . 

1.  S9  .i 

2.051 

19i;i-14 . 

1.921 

1.927 

1914-l.i . 

t  ..iKl 

‘  ..540 

:  191.V16 . 

1.684 

2.787 

1916-17 . 

»  1.904 

>  .383 

1.67.i  , 

j 

.914 

>  Drought. 


*  Flood. 


MilUmpters. 


10  years  of  droii)!l>t . 0l;{ 

.1  years  of  no<Kl .  2.  ;jl*> 

■sf  years,  normal .  1. 4000 

Mean  of  69  years .  1.42 


Areraye  teini>erature  and  liainidity  (relntire)  by  months  in  Quixeramobim. 


.Months. 


January . 

Fehniary . 

March . 

.Viiril . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

.Xu^i.st . 

Septemlier . 

f)ctolier . 

Xovemlier . 

l)e<-eml)er . 

Year . 

Kange  month. 


Temper- 

iliimiditv 

(centi¬ 

grade). 

ature 

(Fahren¬ 

heit). 

(relative). 

28.5 

83.2 

61).  1 

•27.3 

81.2 

67.6 

26.  K 

xn.3 

71.8 

26.6 

79.9 

7)1.0 

26.3 

79.3 

71.2 

■26.1 

78.9 

66. 0 

■26.3 

79.3 

61.7 

■26.9 

Ml).  4 

.Vi,  7 

■27.7 

Ml.K 

.V>.  4 

■28.1 

H2.6 

.i4.3 

28.4 

8)1.2 

•Vi.  1 

28.6 

8)1.5 

.Vi.  7 

27.28 

81. 10 

>  62. 61 

■2.  .i2 

4.  .5)1 

19. 1 

t  .\lso  given  62.1. 


k 


Rnin/all  regutercd  in  Ccara  hij  the  InsjiectoriH  ('onira  ns  Serens — Stulislivs  Jrom  October  o  f  one  gear  to  September  of  the  follomng  year. 
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Courtesy  of  Dwicht  P.  Robinson  A  Co. 


THE  PKINCIPAE  PLAZA 


Io6,  located  aliout  2t'i  kilometers  from  Oros,  is  supposol  to  have  lieen  founde<l  more  than  200  or  perhaps 

sands  of  |)eople 

It  will  1)P  observed  that  the  yoars  1S77-1879,  1S88-S9,  1898,  1900, 
1907,  and  191.5  were  drought  years.  The  table  is  taken  from  the 
address  of  Doctor  Alhano  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the 
Brazilian  National  Congress  and  has  the  rainfall  calculated  for  its 
seasonal  utility — that  is,  from  October  to  October  and  not  for  the 
calendar  year.  This  is  the  only  logical  arrangement  for  this  region, 
since  the  rains  falling  from  October  to  December  in  any  calendar 
year  are  of  no  value  to  the  crops  of  that  year  already  gathered  or  just 
finished,  hut  are  of  value  to  plantations  and  crops  of  the  following 
year,  so  that  they  should  he  calculated  as  rainfall  of  that  year. 

The  work  is  in  charge  of  the  Inspectoria  Federal  de  Ohras  Contra 
as  Seccas.  The  first  work  to  he  undertaken  was  the  construction  of 
a  network  of  railroads  and  highways  of  immediate  service  to  the 
industry  of  the  country  and  indispensable  to  the  rapid  prosecution 
of  great  irrigation  works.  The  next  work  is  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  great  reservoirs.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  reservoir 
work  three  great  contracts  have  been  entered  into  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  with  foreign  contractors: 

Norton  Grifliths  &  Co.,  of  Lomhm,  Fngland,  are  the  administrators 
for  the  following  works:  Port  works  at  Fortaleza,  Ceara;  completion 
of  a  dam  at  Acarape,  Ceara;  construction  of  dams  at  Patu  and 
Quixeramohim,  Ceara. 

C.  H.  Walker  &  Co.,  of  London,  England,  are  administrators  for 
the  construction  of  dams  at  Gargalheira  and  Parelhas  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte  and  for  port  works  at  Parahyha. 

Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co.  (Inc.),  of  New  York,  are  the  adminis¬ 
trators  for  the  construction  of  dams  at  Pofo  dos  Paus,  Oros,  Piranhas 
Pil6es,  and  Sao  Goncalo. 
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2'>0  ypars  ago.  It  was  onpp  very  i)ri»si)eroiis  but  siillereil  terribly  in  tlie  “Seci’a  (irande/'  iiianv  thou- 
perishinK  from  famine. 


All  of  the  contracts  are  identical  in  character,  and  call  for  adminis¬ 
trative  services  under  the  direction  of  the  Inspectoria  Federal  de 
Ohras  Contra  as  Seccas,  to  he  paid  for  at  cost  plus  a  fee. 

The  work  called  for  from  the  American  contractors  will  be  indicated 
by  the  following  tabulation: 


Dam. 

Top  length, 
in  meters.  ' 

IleiKht,  in 
meters. 

Capiwity  of 
reservoir,  in 
cubic  meters 
of  w  ater. 

(KNl 

1,000,000,000 
2, 500, 000, 000 
340, 000,  m) 

200, 000,  aw 

On'.s . 

450 

.50 

3.50 

4.50 

20 

400 

20 

2aooo;ooo 

The  dams  will  be  of  gravity  section,  modified  to  fit  local  conditions. 

The  Inspectoria  Federal  de  Ohras  Contra  as  Seccas  is  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Miguel  Arrojado  Lisboa,  Inspector  General;  Dr.  Raid 
Nina  Ferreira,  Encarregado  do  Expediente  at  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Dr. 
Andre  Reboufas,  Chcfe  do  Frimeiro  Districto;  Dr.  Anthero  Soares, 
Encarregado  do  Expediente,  Fortaleza,  Ceara. 

The  work  of  Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co.  (Inc.)  in  South  America 
is  in  charge  of  I.  W.  McConnell,  vice  president;  George  Schobinger, 
representative  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  work  in  Ceara  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  staff:  C.  W.  Comstock,  general  superintendent;  F.  A.  Robottom, 
chief  engineer;  J.  A.  Sargent,  superintendent  at  Orbs,  technical  con¬ 
sultant;  R.  A.  Manwaring,  superintendent  at  Pofo  dos  Pans;  Jake 
Ghilon,  superintendent,  G.  M.  Ireland,  assistant  superintendent,  at 
Piranhas;  R.  wS.  Thayer,  superintendent  at  SaoGon\*alo;  Jos.  Wright, 
superintendent  at  Piloes. 

21201— 23— Bull.  1 - 3 
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The  contracts  have  five  years  to  run,  and  may  he  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  irrigation  canals  and  all  appurtenant  structures. 

It  will  he  seen  from  the  tabulation  that  all  of  the  structures  are  of 
magnitude.  They  compare  as  to  constructional  difliculty  with  the 
great  dams  of  the  world.  The  present  plans  provide  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  all  construction  etjuipment  hy  electricity,  to  he  generated  in 
steam-driven  stations,  using  wood  as  fuel.  The  three  large  dams  will 
he  equipped  with  aerial  cableways,  concrete  spouting  systems,  steel 
derricks,  compre.sseil-air  drills,  and  all  the  minor  appliances  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  construction  plant  for  masonry.  The  smaller  dams  will  he  as  fully 
ecjuipped  as  the  larger  ones,  with  the  exception  of  the  cableways 
and  concrete  spouting  systems.  All  machinery  is  of  American  manu¬ 
facture. 

To  reduce  the  losses  of  transportation  the  work  will  he  supplied 
with  cement  ground  in  a  mill  now  under  erection  at  F'ortaleza,  the 
underground  clinker  for  the  mill  being  l)ought  in  foreign  markets  and 
transported  to  Fortaleza  in  hulk. 

The  program  which  Brazil  now  initiates  in  full  vigor  is  comparable 
in  magnitude  and  in  economic  results  with  the  great  irrigation  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  United  States  or  of  Australia  or  of  India.  The  land  to 
he  placed  beyond  the  effect  of  the  drought  is  a  great  and  beautiful 
country,  with  established  seaports  and  recognized  business  systems. 
Its  cotton  alone  is  a  potential  resource  which  will  make  it  rich  when¬ 
ever  it  is  properly  utilized.  It  is  inhabited  by  an  industrious,  frugal 
p(»pulation  who  love  the  land  in  spite  of  its  present  drawbacks  and 
insist  upon  returning  to  it  after  every  drought.  Its  climate  is  as 
attractive  and  its  soil  as  fertile  and  productive  as  that  of  .southern 
California.  Under  irrigation  and  competent  management  it  will 
produce  an  e.xcess  of  exportable  foodstuffs  which  will  supply  the 
industrial  sections  of  Brazil  with  their  re(|uirements.  Given  water, 
transportation,  and  people  to  utilize  the  opportunity,  and  the  north¬ 
eastern  States  of  Brazil  will  become  in  brief  time  a  corner  stone  of 
dependable  economic  wealtli  in  the  Brazilian  national  structure. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Brazilian  Government  will  recover  its 
funds  is  not  yet  announced.  Because  of  the  enormous  humanitarian 
interests  of  the  problem  it  is  not  conceivable  that  all  its  phases  can 
he  settled  iqxui  strictly  economic  lines.  In  the  United  States,  Gov¬ 
ernment  funds  were  allotted  only  after  an  approval  of  economic 
results,  hut  there  were  no  great  populations  settled  upon  the  lands  to 
he  decimated  at  intervals  by  famine  resulting  from  droughts.  In 
Brazil  the  prosperity  and  survival  of  many  thousands  of  people  rest 
in  the  hands  of  the  statesmen  of  the  country.  The  opportunity  is 
great,  the  outlook  is  auspicious,  and  the  people  look  forward  con¬ 
fidently  to  the  dawn  of  a  new  day. 


Hy  .1.  E.  Elmendorf,  M.  D., 

International  Health  Board. 

Til  EKE  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  visitor  to  the  Tropics 
is  likely  to  encounter  diseases  essentially  different  from  those 
found  in  other  regions,  diseases  with  which  he  will  he  entirely 
unahle  to  cope  and  which  will  seriously  interfere  with  his 
travel  and  business,  if  not  even  endanger  his  life.  Whether  this 
impression  has  been  gained  from  newspapers  and  popular  magazines, 
which  are  inclined  to  feature  the  unusual  and  bizarre  among  the  dis¬ 
eases  found  in  hot  elimates,  or  from  medical  advisers  and  pei-sons  who 
through  ignorance  or  carelessness  have  contracted  infections  in  the 
Tropics,  it  is  diflicult  to  say;  hut  to  realize  how  general  is  the  impres¬ 
sion  one  htus  only  to  talk  with  the  average  traveler  in  tropical  coun¬ 
tries,  to  inspect  the  medicines  with  which  he  has  provided  himself, 
or  to  observe  his  relief,  and  sometimes  disappointment,  upon  learn¬ 
ing  from  a  physician  that  certain  clinical  symptoms  which  he  has 
developed  during  his  sojourn  in  these  regions  are  not  indicative  of  a 
strange  anti  mysterious  malady  hut  of  some  such  common  infection 
as  malaria. 

Diseases  peculiar  to  the  Tropics  obviously  exist,  hut  my  observa¬ 
tions  during  two  years  of  service  in  ('osta  Kica  and  Guatemala  have 
convinced  me  that,  at  least  in  so  far  as  (’entral  American  countries 
are  concerned,  the  unusual  tropic  infections  should  not  he  emphasized 
to  the  neglect  of  the  more  common  maladies. 

In  my  experience  in  these  countries,  gained  in  field  campaigns 
against  hookworm  disease,  in  the  diagnostic  laboratory,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  work,  and  on  a  hospital  car  which  travels  to  those  communi¬ 
ties  of  Guatemala  that  are  without  physicians,  the  diseases  commonly 
encountered  have  been:  Malaria,  intestinal  parasite  infections,  water¬ 
borne  diseases  (bacillary  dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  paratyphoid), 
amoebic  dysentery,  and  occasionally,  in  certain  districts,  yellow  fever. 

The  records  t)f  the  hospital  car  are  a  good  index  of  the  relative 
incidence  of  the  diseases  common  to  Guatemala,  for  this  traveling 
dispensary  visits  all  secti»)ns  of  the  Kepuhlic  and  touches  at  all  alti- 
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tudes  from  sea  level  to  a  height  of  3,000  feet.  Moreover,  its  patients 
are  not  picked  eases,  but  include  practically  all  the  sick  in  the  com¬ 
munities  visited.  Below  are  summarized  the  cases  treated  on  the 
car  during  a  four-month  period: 


Total  ca.ses . I,.55(i 

Malaria  in  various  forms  (28.1  per  rent) .  438 

I ntestinal  parasites  ( 19.5  i)er  cent ) .  304 

Hronchitis .  05 

Enteritis .  .50 

Arthritis  (various  types) .  43 


The  remaining  cases  were  divided,  in  much  lower  percentages, 
among  such  diseases  as  epilepsy,  eczema,  leucorrhea,  grip,  asthma, 
adenitis,  pneumonia,  syphilis,  paralysis,  tuberculosis,  neurasthenia, 
conjunctivitis,  and  anthrax  (1  cjise). 

From  the  above  list  it  would  .seem  that  the  diseases  common  to 
this  part  of  the  Tropics  are  more  or  less  those  encountered  in  the 
United  States,  Of  course,  from  1,.500  cases,  out  of  a  total  population 
of  3,000,000,  we  can  not  generalize  too  far,  hut  as  these  cases  were 
examined  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  some  on  the  Atlantic 
slope,  some  on  the  Pacific,  over  a  period  of  four  months,  they  serve 
as  an  index  of  what  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  service  of  the  car 
over  a  period  of  a  year  or  more. 

PRECAUTION.S  AOAIX.ST  INFECTION'. 

1  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  traveler  is  no  more 
exposed  to  infection  in  the  Trojiics  than  in  countries  further  advanced 
in  sanitation  and  hygiene.  In  tropical  regions  health  very  often 
depends  on  vigilance  in  following  certain  rules  of  sanitation  which 
this  article  proposes  to  outline.  Though  in  some  instances  the 
visitor  may  find  difficulty  in  adhering  to  tlu‘se  precepts,  they  are 
nevertheh'ss  entirely  practicable,  and  their  observance  can  turn  the 
Tntpics  from  a  region  to  he  dreaded  into  one  where  living  may  he  a 
plea-sure.  In  other  words,  what  sanitarians  have  done  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  the  individual  may  do  elsewhere  for 
himself  on  a  small  scale  and  thereby  enjov  immunity  to  the  com¬ 
moner  infections. 

The  following  represent  probably  the  most  important  phases  of 
health  work  done  in  the  (’anal  Zone: 

(^)ntrol  of  disease-hearing  mos(|uitoes, 

Provision  of  good  drinking  water. 

Sewage  disposal, 

Kmphasis  of  quinine  prophylaxis, 

(ieneral  civic  cleanliness  and  a  rigid  enforcement  of  sanitary  laws. 

These  measures  m‘t‘d  no  other  re<'ommendation  than  the  security  of 
health  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  residents  of  the  zone.  They  have 
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proved  an  ade((uate  protection  to  inhabitants  of  that  area,  and  we 
liave  reason  to  believe  they  will  insure  a  similar  security  to  pemms  in 
other  tropical  refrions. 

SAKE(JrARI)IX(J  AOAINST  MALARIA. 

Afjainst  malaria,  the  most  widespread  and,  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  native  and  foreigner  the  most  serious  of  the  tropical  diseases, 
there  is  no  immunity.  All  who  are  e.xposed  to  the  infection  even¬ 
tually  suffer  from  it,  and  in  the  Tropics  e.xposure  is  merely  a  matter  of 
time.  In  countries  which  are  chiefly  agricultural  the  disease,  with 
its  ravages  among  the  labor  [lopulation,  assumes  an  importance  which 
reijuires  no  statistics  as  proof.  To  realize  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  which  it  presents  one  has  only  to  take  a  trip  to  these  areius 
and  observe  a  large  percentage  of  the  jiopulation  one  day  confined  to 
bed  with  chills  and  fever  and  the  next — the  “well  day’’ — attemjiting 
to  do  their  work.  So  common  is  the  infection  in  the  lowlands  anti  so 
insidious  its  coui-se  that  the  people  have  developed  a  philosophy  of 
living  with  the  disease  rather  than  making  any  decided  stand  against 
it.  In  spite  of  this  attitude  there  is  probably  no  more  fruitful  and 
practical  field  of  endeavor  for  preventive  medicine  than  the  control 
of  malaria,  whether  it  be  attempted  on  a  large  scale  for  economic 
reas(Uis  or  simply  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  individual.  I 
recall  Ckmcepcion,  one  small  town  of  Costa  Kica  of  some  200  iidiahit- 
ants,  where  practically  three-ipiartei-s  of  the  families  had  one,  two, 
and  three  memhei’s  sick  at  the  same  time  with  malaria.  Here  control 
mea.sures  v.'ere  instituted,  both  medicinally  with  (juinine  and  prophy- 
lactically  by  drainage,  with  excellent  results. 

The  precaution  of  carrying  a  mosipiito  netting  in  all  parts  of  the 
lowlands  has  servetl  me  for  a  period  of  two  yearn  as  a  protection  against 
malaria,  even  during  my  travels  through  heavily  infected  areas. 
After  a  sojourn  of  some  months  in  the  Tropics,  however,  one  is  apt  to 
become  negh'ctful  of  such  safeguard.  Freipiently  the  hotels  supply 
mos(|uito  bars  and  the  traveler  comes  to  rely  on  tlu'se  rather  than  on 
his  own,  until  at  some  time  he  finds  himself  without  a  net  in  a  place 
where  tlu«e  are  not  supplied  or  where  they  are  inadequate,  and  he 
then  ac(juires  an  infection  which  he  might  easily  have  avoided. 

.\  piMphylactic  of  5  grains  of  (piinine  sulphate  taken  every  day 
during  a  stay  in  an  infecteil  an*a  is  of  extreme  value  as  a  safeguard 
against  malaria,  and  such  a  measure  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the 
mosipiito  bar  is  fouml  sidlicient  in  the  majority  of  cast's  to  prevent 
this  most  common  of  the  tro|)ical  inft'ctions. 

In  view  of  the  etise  with  which  malaria  can  usiuUly  be  avoidetl  by 
tlu'se  prtH'autions,  it  is  remarkable  how  sehlom  they  art'  carried  out. 
Kven  physicians,  well  understanding  their  value,  favor  the  policy  of 
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takiii}?  a  chance,  and  thereby  not  only  snfl’er  fnnn  the  disease  hut  ad<l 
another  name  to  the  already  loii};  list  (*f  the  victims  of  the  Tro])ics.” 
Retnrninjj  to  their  holm's  they  tell  of  the  infection,  which  prohahly 
hy  that  time  has  assumed  the  propiu’tions  of  hlackwater  fever,  hut 
they  forjiet  to  tell  of  the  manner  in  which  the  infection  was  acquiretl. 

AVOIDAXt'K  WATKK-UOKXE  DISEASES. 

Water-borne  diseases  are  prohahly,  next  to  malaria,  the  infections 
most  freipiently  found  in  the  tropical  regions  of  (Vntral  America. 
The  dysenteries  are  common  both  in  children  and  adults,  as  are  also 
pi'rsistent  diarrheas  which  do  not  reach  the  severity  of  the  ref^ular 
dysenteric  fjroup.  Typhoid  and  paratyjdioid  occur,  hut  usually  in 
sporadic  rather  than  epidemic  form,  arjiuinj;  stronjjly  apiinst  a  water¬ 
borne  ori«;in. 

It  is  the  persistent  diarrhea,  and  sometinu's  the  rejjular  dysentery, 
which  most  commonly  attacks  the  stranj'er,  more  commonly  perhaps 
than  malaria,  as  the  former  infirtions  are  as  prevalent  in  the  hijih- 
lands,  where  most  of  the  travelers  conjirefiate,  as  in  the  malaria- 
infested  lowlands,  which  they  an*  inclined  to  avoid.  'Phese  diseast's 
are  particularly  prevalent  at  the  l)e};innin<;  of  the  rainy  season,  when 
all  the  refuse  is  hein»;  washed  into  the  water  sujiply  and  the  <;arden 
produce  is  subjected  to  the  danf^er  of  contamination  with  washinjis 
from  iK'ar-hy  sewafje  wasti's. 

That  diarrhea  and  <lysenterv  are  essentially  mouth  infections  is 
evident  from  the  extent  to  which  they  can  he  prevented  hy  careful 
supervision  of  drinkin*;  water  and  food.  Practically  every  case  of 
infection  with  these  maladies  can  he  directly  traced  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  and  water  over  which  suitable  control  could  not  he 
exercised.  In  frequent  instances  people  from  homes  where  the 
proper  dietary  precautions  are  maintained  have  been  known  to  con¬ 
tract  the  disease  during  visits  to  homes  where  such  care  is  not  ob¬ 
served,  and  to  recover  rapidlv  upon  return  to  their  normal  mode  of 
life. 

The  severe  diarrhea  Ixirdering  on  dysentery,  which  the  physician 
is  so  freijuently  called  upon  to  attend  in  the  highland  regions,  will 
clear  up  almost  immediately  after  treatment  with  grains  of  calomel 
at  night,  followed  hy  1  ounce  of  Epsom  salts  in  the  morning  and  2  to 
3  grams  of  bismuth  suhcarhonate  taken  at  hourly  intervals  the  next 
evening,  providing  the  patient  carries  out  instructions  regarding 
drinking  water  and  food. 

P'or  the  avoidance  of  diarrheas  and  dysenteri(*s  the  following 
n'commendations  are  made: 

(1)  Boil  all  drinking  water  for  five  minutes  (bringing  the  water  to 
a  boil  is  suHicient  if  this  is  actually  done). 
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(2)  Wlu'iT'  it  is  iinpi)ssil)ii‘  to  l)oil  tho  drinkin*;  water  use  a  <;oo<l 
‘irade  of  hottUal  water. 

(3)  I’se  in  eofl’ee  and  tea  boiled  milk  only  or,  better,  canned  ereani. 

(4)  Eat  no  salads  made  of  such  articU*s  as  lettuce  or  tomatoes; 
salads  made  of  fruits  from  which  outside  skins  have  been  removed, 
such  as  oranges  and  bananas,  may  he  taken. 

(.'))  Only  those  fruits  from  which  the  skins  can  he  removed  shouhl 
he  eaten  raw,  hut  any  cooked  fruit  is  safe.  Strawberries  prove 
(‘specially  dan»;erous  when  uncooked,  owinj;  to  the  dilliculty  of  wash- 
in}?  them  well. 

{())  All  meats  should  he  wt‘ll  done. 

Althoujjh  the  above  instructions  do  not  cover  the  daiifjer  of  direct 
contamination  of  the  food  by  a  carrier,  who  may  sometimes  he 
encountered  in  a  hotel  or  hoarding  house,  still  th(‘y  do  materially 
decrease  the  likelihood  of  infection. 

The  chance  of  infection  with  amoebic  dysentery  is  a  real  one  in 
the  tropical  rcfiions  of  (Vntral  .America,  hut  it  can  he  jjuarded  against 
by  observance  of  the  routine  prescrilu'd  for  the  avoidance  of  diarrhea 
and  dysentery. 

INTESTINAL  PARASITES  NOT  AN  OrT.STANI>IN(J  DANCER  TO  TRAVELERS. 

Ajjainst  intestinal  parasites  such  as  hookworms,  ascarides,  etc., 
there  seems  little  need  of  warninj;  newcomers  to  the  Tropics.  It  is 
a  more  or  less  rare  occurrence,  in  my  e.xperience,  for  anyone  who 
observes  the  ordinary  customs  prevalent  among  foreigners — such  as 
the  wearing  of  shoes — to  contract  these  infections,  though  occa¬ 
sionally,  after  long  residence  on  the  coast,  a  foreigner  does  become 
infected.  There  is,  of  course,  always  the  possibility  of  oral  infection 
through  drinking  water  or  food,  hut  this  is  rare  and  may  he  avoided 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  water-borne  diseases. 

Though  unimportant  from  the  standpoint  of  the  visitor,  an  infec¬ 
tion  such  as  hookworm  disease  constitutes  a  serious  problem  for  a 
country  in  which  it  is  prevalent.  Like  malaria,  and  perhaps  even 
to  a  greater  e.xtent,  it  is  accepted  by  the  populace  as  an  unavoidable 
evil.  In  Guatemala  so  strong  is  its  hold,  we  estimate  that  if  it  is 
allowed  to  run  its  course  unobstructed,  the  planters  of  the  country 
will,  within  a  period  of  from  30  to  40  years,  he  obliged  to  import 
foreign  laborers  to  perform  the  work  now  done  by  the  native  Indian 
population.  In  this  population  we  can  see  all  the  end  stages  of 
hookworm  disease,  and  the  Guatemalan  Indian  of  to-day,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  North  American  Indian  as  commonly  pictured,  is  a 
person  of  small  stature,  lethargic,  pale,  and  swollen  of  face;  hut 
strange  to  say  he  is  still  working  and,  in  his  own  way,  content  or, 
perhaps  1  should  say,  resigned  to  his  condition  as  unalterable.  In 
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one  plantation  on  tho  Pacific  slope  of  the  country,  where  operations 
for  the  control  of  hookworm  disease  are  under  way,  laborers  with 
heinoglohin  indices  of  20  per  cent  and  harhorinj;  worms  which  on 
actual  count  reached  into  the  thousands  were  found  stilt  workinj; 
in  the  fields. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  YELLOW  FEVER. 

Yellow  fever  has  Ion"  been  considered  “  the  scourge  of  the  Tropics,” 
and  in  the  old  days  when  the  disease  claimed  its  victims  in  thousaiuls 
and  defied  all  efforts  of  medical  skill  the  designation  was  well  merited. 
'Po-day,  however,  oidy  a  few  strongliolds  of  the  infection  remain, 
and  in  these  areas  control  is  hein"  rapi»lly  effected  by  a  persistent 
warfare  against  the  .Stegom\na  mos([uito,  the  cavrrier  of  the  yellow 
fever  germ. 

It  was  once  most  essential  to  sound  a  warning  to  the  traveler 
concerning  the  dangers  of  yellow  fever,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  non-immune  foreigner  may  be  attacked  by  the  disease  in  a 
community  where  its  presence  is  (juite  unsuspected,  but  where  it 
lies  smoldering  among  the  native  population.  But  with  the  degree 
of  mosquito  control  now  maintained  and  the  protection  afforded  by 
vaccine,  the  disease  is  becoming  for  the  traveler  more  a  matter  of 
hislorj’  than  of  vital  concern. 

In  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  in  fact  in  all  countries  where 
yellow  fever  may  still  be  endemic,  excepting  jiossibly  certain  parts  of 
Africa,  the  traveler  may  learn  fnun  the  medical  authorities  whether 
or  not  the  disease  is  present  in  a  given  area.  If  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  enter  a  region  of  infection  he  should,  two  weeks  prior  to  his 
visit,  undergo  inoculation  with  the  Noguchi  yellow  fever  vaccine, 
and  during  his  stay  in  the  infected  zone  he  should  protect  himself 
against  the  Stegomyia  mosquito  by  the  use  of  a  mosquito  bar. 

The  Noguchi  vaccine,  which  has  been  used  with  excellent  results, 
can  usually  be  obtained  in  areas  where  yellow  fever  is  present. 
Persons  desiring  to  secure  information  regarding  the  vaccine  before 
leaving  the  United  States  may  do  so  by  communicating  with  the 
International  Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

PERSONAL  WATCHFULNESS  THE  KEY  TO  HEALTH. 

In  the  Tropics,  then,  the  foreigner  need  have  no  apprehension  if 
he  keeps  careful  watch  over  his  health  and  if,  upon  the  first  signs 
of  disorder,  he  seeks  medical  aid,  which  can  usually  be  secured  in 
reasonable  time. 

In  traveling,  the  following  medical  equipment  will  be  found  of 


great  value: 

Calomel,  one-fourth  grain  tablets .  CO 

Quinine  sulphate,  o-grain  cajwules .  100 
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HLsmutli  Hubcarhunate,  j)o\vdera .  40 

Epsom  salts,  l-ounco  packages .  15 

Tincture  of  iodine  (with  gauze  for  swabs)  (ounce) .  1 

Ab.sorbent  cotton,  1-ounce  i)ackages .  4 

Solution  (albolene  4  ounces,  menthol  30  grains)  (ounces) .  4 

Chlorine  tablets  for  sterilization  of  drinking  water  (bottle) .  1 

(iauze  packages,  3  inches  by  2  yards .  2 

( lauze  packages,  1  inch  by  2  yards .  2 


ACCESSOKY  EQUIPMENT. 

Clinical  thermometer. 

De  Vilbiss  tliroat  spray,  or  syringe  for  use  with  albolene  solution. 

MosquHo  netting  without  rods,  which  can  be  packed  in  valise. 

Rubber  raincoat  and  arctics  or  goloshes. 

Two  rolls  of  1-inch  adhesive  tajK;  (10  yards). 

There  is  a  crying  need  in  many  sections  of  the  Tropics  for  im¬ 
proved  sanitation  and  hygiene;  but  what  impresses  the  medical 
man  in  these  regions  is  not  the  amount  of  sickness  to  be  found,  but 
the  fact  that,  despite  the  great  lack  of  modern  health-insuring 
facilities,  so  many  people  escape  real  disturbances. 

When  funds  are  available  for  installing  in  tropical  lands  such 
necessary  safeguards  as  sanitary  water  supplies,  filtration  plants, 
sewage  disposal,  etc.,  we  shall  probably  see  exemplified  again  the 
experience  of  the  Canal  Zone  that  the  Tropics  when  properly  sanitated 
are  as  healthful  as  the  Temperate  Zones,  for  with  the  elimination  of 
the  mosquito-borne  and  water-borne  diseases  and  the  infections  of 
the  intestinal  parasite  group,  the  hot  climates  will  no  longer  deserve 
to  be  branded  as  unhealthful. 


NATiONAi,  CHILD  HEALTH 
OAGANJZATiONS  AMAi,=. 
QAMAI'E 


Hy  C'ol'KTKXAY  Dixwiduik, 

E.rri-}itirf  Utrnlanj,  Child  Ilealth  Coiiimlltir. 

TIIK  two  |)riiici|)al  national  orjianizations  enfjafjed  in  promotiii}; 

the  healtli  of  cliildren  <»f  this  country  have  voted  to  amalga¬ 
mate  under  the  title  American  C'hild  Health  Association. 
(Ireat  as  is  the  importance  of  alifjninj!;  the  forces  represented 
in  the  American  Child  llyj'iene  Associati(tn  and  the  ('hild  Health 
()r<;anizati<»n  of  America,  and  vital  as  is  the  cause  in  whicli  they  are 
uniting,  th(*r<“  is  still  another  reason  that  this  event  seems  to  many 
one  of  th(‘  most  sijrnificant  that  has  ha|>pened  in  the  histoiT  ()f  liealth 
work.  It  is  an  indicatiim  of  a  new  tendency  in  this  held. 

Atnal^amation  in  the  interests  (»f  economy  and  elliciency  in  the 
business  w(»rld  no  lonj;cr  e.xcites  comment.  It  is  the  product  of  keen 
Imsiness  com|>(‘tilion  and  economic  |)ressure  in  the  struj'f'le  for  cor- 
[Hd'ate  e.xistcnce.  It  is  <;r<*atly  facilitated  through  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  various  m(‘th(Hls  of  production  and  sah‘S  promotion. 

In  pntrnotinj'  the  health  of  the  pe(»ple  «tf  the  country,  especially 
the  mothers  and  the  children,  a  s<*rvic(‘  is  r<*ndered  whose  ideals 
transcend  merely  that  of  health  for  its  own  sake.  The  strenj'th,  use¬ 
fulness,  and  wh<(le  outlook  *»f  the  citizens  of  the  Nation  are  involved, 
not  to  m(‘ntion  life  or  d(‘ath  for  hundnals  of  thousamls  of  our  mothers 
ami  hahies.  How  };rcal,  therefore,  would  s<‘em  to  he  tlu*  urf'ency  of 
amalgamation  in  this  held  of  s<*rvice  in  tin*  iritj'rests  of  effectiveness 
ami  cc(»nomy.  '  'I'he  raisinj;  «if  fumis  f»>r  health  work  alone  isnoh<;ht 
hurden. 

Why  is  it,  th(>ti,  that  we  do  not  have*  more*  amalgamation  in  the 
health  h«‘ld,  cs|)e«  ially  anion^  national  iU’f'anizations  ^  Otie  reason  is 
that  we  have  not  fully  develo|)ed  ii  “  hiireaii  of  standards”  for  health 
M*rvi«-e.  'I’apelines  and  scales  for  measuring  the  savinj'  of  life  have 
been  <lev«-lo[)ed,  hut  we  are  <irdy  hej'inninj'  t<»  he  aide  to  jud}'<‘  what 
are  effective-  im-thods  f<»r  preventiti}'  disease,  and  we  inij^ht.  alm<»st 
-lay  that  we  have*  met  he't'un  tee  nie*asure*  a  wheele*  e*eemmunity's  {'eiins 
in  pee>itive*  he-edth  atiel  we‘ll-he*in^.  Keer  this  re-aseeli  mue-li  eef  eeiir  Weerk 
tee  elate*  has  lee*e*n  pieene*e*r  aiiel  e*x pe*rime*tlt al,  lelazill^  the*  tl'eiil.  .\n- 
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other  reason  that  there  lias  been  praetieally  no  amalgamation  in  the 
liehl  of  national  health  organization  is  that  the  growth  of  these  organ¬ 
izations  is  in  most  instances  of  comparative!}'  recent  origin.  Their 
work  in  many  cases  has  been  at  lii’st  of  a  more  or  less  specialized 
nature,  to  meet  particular  needs  as  they  have  been  seen,  gradually 
expanding  as  the  relationships  of  their  particular  activities  to  the 
whole  health  problem  have  unfolded.  The  expansion  of  the  fields  of 
activity  of  these  associations  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  points 
in  which  their  lines  of  work  have  crossed  those  of  other  health  agencies 
are  increasingly  emphasizing  the  need  for  closer  affiliation  and  amal¬ 
gamation  hut  have  not  yet  produced  striking  results.  There  is  also 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  individual  groups  to  set  up  their  own 
particular  idijeetives  and  methods  of  work  as  ends  which  must  he 
|)reserve<l  without  a  thorough  consideration  of  changing  conditions 
or  of  what  ot lid's  are  doing. 

It  has  seemed  eminently  fitting  that  it  should  he  interest  in  the 
child  which  has  le<l  the  way  toward  common  planning  and  common 
service.  When  six  national  organizations  joined  in  forming  the 
National  (’hild  Health  ('ouncil,  early  in  19'2(),  for  clearing  their  work 
relating  to  children,  they  did  so  without  setting  narrow  limits  for 
the  protection  of  individualistic  interests  and  began  frankly  to  com¬ 
pare  their  programs,  to  plan  together  and  actually  to  undertake 
certain  definite  pieces  of  work  together.  The  establishment  of  a 
joint  advisory  committee  representative  of  all  interests  in  the  child 
health  field,  in  the  exchange  of  information  on  policies  and  definite 
|)lans  for  field  work,  the  joint  study  of  child  health  eoiufitions  and 
needs  in  Krie  (\)unty,  N.  Y.,  the  beginning  of  a  national  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  methods  of  |)roinoting  the  health  of  mothei's  and  children  in 
Mansfield  and  Ifiehland  counties.  Ohio,  and  other  cooperative  activi¬ 
ties  have  resulted  in  a  new  vision  of  common  service  that  has  led 
inevitably  to  the  next  step.  These  developments  have  been  con- 
tem|)orary  with  the  interesting  and  worth-while  results  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Health  (’ouncil,  which  was  formed  later  in  the  same  year. 

'I'hese  two  organizations  in  the  former  council,  the  .Vmerican  (’hild 
Hygiene  .\ssociation  and  the  ('hild  Health  Organization  of  America, 
devoted  primarily  to  promoting  the  health  of  children,  have  agreed 
to  a  genuine  amalgamation  with  no  conditions  attached  except  the 
preservation  of  those  broad,  fundamental  policies  which  have  been 
the  lib*  of  each. 

Kor  i:t  years,  beginning  with  the  formation  of  the  .\nierican  .Vsso- 
ciation  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality,  there  has 
laa'ii  a  group  of  physicians,  nurses,  anil  ot  lid's  interested  in  child 
h(‘alth  from  various  points  of  view,  who  have  labored  untiringly 
helping  to  build  up  thronghout  the  country  organized  groups  of 
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citizens  and  staffs  «»f  trained  workci's  who  inifjlit  carry  on  those  meas¬ 
ures  known  to  l)e  sound  in  tlie  preservation  of  the  lives  of  mothers 
and  hahies  and  other  phases  of  child  hyfiiene  work.  The  "rowth  of 
this  work  is  well  illustrated  in  the  development  from  the  liandful 
who  started  the  ori<;inal  association  to  a  memhership  of  1)17  wlien  it 
was  expanded  into  the  American  C'hild  Hygiene  Association  in  11)11), 
and  to  the  present  memhership  of  2,047  witli  an  increase  in  afliliated 
societies  from  134  to  331).  While  the  association  does  not  claim 
credit  for  it,  it  believes  that  it  has  been  lielpful  in  the  reduction  of 
infant  mortality,  from  133  in  the  birth  registration  area  of  11)10  to 
SO  in  the  same  area  in  1021  and  for  the  increase  not  only  in  its  own 
memhership  hut  in  the  numher  of  State  bureaus  of  child  hygiene 
from  29  in  1911)  to  47  in  1922.  More  tlian  any  other  one  agency  this 
association  has  tended  to  unify  the  aims  and  ideals  of  that  large  and 
growing  body  of  nurses,  physicians,  and  workei-s  of  all  kinds  who  are 
primarily  promoting  the  health  of  children,  and  to  give  them  in¬ 
spiration  and  expert  atlvice  through  correspondence,  field  service,  the 
magazine  and  other  reailing  matter,  and  its  annual  meetings. 

The  ('hihl  Health  Organization  of  America,  originating  through  a 
committee  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  as  a  war  measure 
for  the  promotion  of  health  of  school  children,  has  resulted  in  a  very 
remarkable  spread  of  new  ideals  as  to  health  education  throughout 
this  country  and  abroad.  Not  only  has  it  taught  health  workers 
everywhere  the  vital  importajice  of  presenting  their  messiiges, 
either  written  or  oral,  in  attractive  form,  hut  it  has  given  a  new 
emphasis  to  the  importance  of  a  right  conception  of  health,  in  terms 
of  physical  welfare,  the  enjoyment  of  sound  bodies  and  of  wholesome 
mental  ideals,  especially  through  the  practice  of  sane  health  habits. 
It  has  gone  further  ami  shown  how  this  conception  of  health  may 
permeate  the  whole  educational  system.  The  breadth  of  interest 
and  stimulation  aroused  by  the  organization  can  he  best  illustrated 
p(*rhaps  by  the  one  statement  that  28,000  individuals  or  organizations 
are  on  its  lists  of  people  who  have  sought  its  advice  and  guidance 
and  wish  to  he  in  touch  with  its  plans. 

A  genuine  pooling  of  service  between  the  American  Child  Hygiene 
Association  and  the  Child  Health  Organization  of  America  seems  to  be 
assured,  with  the  interests  of  the  child  first,  and  organization  and 
pers(umel  subordinating  themselves  to  and  serving  that  purpose  at 
all  times.  This  means  greatly  increased  opportunities  for  service 
through  concentration  of  forces,  ecom)my  of  enei^y,  and  the  joining 
of  wisdom  in  the  making  of  plans.  Also  it  makes  much  more  possible 
the  fdling  of  those  gaps  in  the  child  health  program  which  need  to  be 
filled,  such  as  the  coordination  of  research  work  and  the  greatly- 
increased  stimulation  of  training  of  physicians,  nurses,  nutrition 
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workers,  social  workers,  teachers,  and  otliers  in  opportunities  and 
sound  methods  for  serving  the  children. 

There  could  not  well  he  a  more  opportune  time  for  such  an  amal¬ 
gamation  to  be  effeeted.  The  increasing  interest  in  the  child  is 
being  greatly  stimulated  through  Federal  and  State  appropriations 
and  the  new  plans  and  programs  for  such  work  that  are  arising 
everywhere  since  the  war. 

The  three  new  demonstrations  in  community  health  work  for 
children  made  possible  through  the  genen)us  appropriation  of  the 
('ommonwealth  fund,  together  with  the  demonstration  already  under 
way  in  Ohio,  financed  by  a  Red  Oross  appropriation  to  the  National 
('hild  Health  ('ouncil,  furnish  an  unexampled  opportunity  for  prac¬ 
tical  ap{)lication  of  the  principles  that  have  been  developed  for  the 
health  of  children.  The  responsibility  for  carrying  on  these  demon¬ 
strations  will  fall  laregly  upon  the  new  organization.  However,  it 
should  he  made  clear  that  the  funds  for  these  demonstrations  are 
limited  strictly  to  that  purpose  and  do  not  provide  for  the  financing 
of  regular  activities  of  the  new  organization  in  any  way  whatever. 

It  is  the  hope  of  all  who  are  associated  with  this  new  venture  in 
common  service  that  it  will  he  possible  to  develop  new  measures 
of  the  usefulness  and  value  of  those  methods  which  have  been  used 
or  shall  he  tried  for  saving  child  and  maternal  lives  and  developing 
sound  and  wholesome  bodies  and  minds.  They  are  anxious  that  the 
new  association  shall  not  devote  its  efforts  primarily  to  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  fiehl  visits  or  service  of  any  kind  so  far  as  mere  (piantity 
is  concerned,  hut  shall  attempt  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  best  that 
can  he  given  and  continually  to  devise  new  methods  of  improvement. 

This  pooling  of  effort  is  already  being  generally  welcomed  through¬ 
out  the  country  by  those  who  have  formed  the  membership  and  given 
the  moral  support  to  these  two  organizations.  They  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  new  association  meeting  the  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  greater  and  more  useful  service. 


Courtly  of  the  Child  Health  Orcaoiaatiuu  of  America. 


By  IIkxky  1).  Bakkk, 

(,'nitcd  Stnifs  ('onsuf  at  Trinidad,  Britinh  IIV*/  ladicn. 

PROBABLY  at  loast  thr(‘(‘-(|uart(*rs  of  the  area  of  Venezuela. 

with  its  total  area  of  593.1)43  s(|uare  inih‘s,  is  drained  hy 
the  Orinoeo  River  and  its  tributaries.  The  Orinoeo  River 
valley  thus  includes  all  of  Venezuela  with  the  exception 
<»f  the  country  the  other  side  of  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Andes, 
stretchin"  from  ('idomhia  to  the  (lulf  of  Paria.  and  also  a  c»)inpara- 
tively  small  area  near  the  frontier  of  British  (iuiana  whieh  is  draine<l 
hy  tributaries  of  the  Lssecpiiho  River  llowinj;  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  near  (ieor<;et()wn.  The  area  of  this  jjreat  valley  is  approxi¬ 
mately  double  that  of  France,  and  about  the  same  as  the  combined 
area  of  the  two  largest  States  of  the  United  States  Texas  and 
('alifornia. 


IMMKXSK  AKKAS  SPAKSKLY  POPrLATKI). 

Althouf;h  the  Orimtco  River  valley  contains  the  jjreater  part  of 
the  area  of  Venezuela,  yet  it  includes  only  a  small  minority  of  that 
country’s  population  which,  accordinj;  to  the  census  taken  on 
January  1,  11)20.  numhenal  2,411. 1).52,  and  was  m<>stly  distributed 
near  th(‘  northern  s(‘ahoard.  where  occur  the  larfjest  towns,  chief 
industrial  centers,  and  most  thickly  populated  aj^ricultural  sections. 
The  metrop(»lis  and  ehief  commercial  cent(*r  of  the  Orinoco  River 
valley  is  ('iudad  Bolivar,  with  a  population  estimated  in  March, 
11)22,  as  11), 702.  This  city  is  also  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Bolivar, 
which  in  March,  11)22,  was  (‘stimated  to  have  a  population  of  05,8.52, 
in  its  area  south  of  the  Orinoeo  River  covering  88,701  scpiare 
miles,  or  nearly  twice  the.  area  of  New  York  State  (47,054  scpiare 
miles).  The  next  largest  town  in  the  valley  is  .San  Fernando  de 
Apun*,  locati'd  on  tlu*  .V[)ure  River  near  its  junction  with  the  Orinoco 
River,  with  a  population  of  about  0,000.  Near  the  northern  eoast 
of  Venezuela  are  located  live  cities  lar'^i'r  in  population  than  ('iduad 
Bolivar,  and  about  a  half  dozen  other  towns  larfji'r  than  any  place  in 
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l*hoto«r»phB  by  H.  D.  nnk^r. 

UIVKK  TKAKKIC  ON  TIIK  OIUNOCO,  VKXKZI  KI.A. 

l'p|M>r:  The  river  steamer  “Pelta.”  unrhoreil  at  Ciiiilail  Bolivar  ilurini:  low  water  |N‘riiHl.  This  vessel 
makes  three  trips  monthly  to  I’ort  of  Spain.  Trinidad,  earryinp  al>ont  2t)lt  head  of  rattle,  t’enter:  Sl(H)ps 
landinp  at  Soleda<l,  op|>osite  Ciinlad  Bolivar,  on  the  Orinoini.  \  preat  ileal  of  the  river  tratliv  is  carried 
in  such  Iwats.  They  also  offer  the  only  means  of  crossinp  the  river  ot  t'indad  Bolivar,  l.ower:  l.oad- 
inp  a  sliMip  lor  river  t  ransport . 


irilfTlfcl  1 M  l«  MMMIl 
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tlio  Orinoco  River  valley  except  Ciudad  Bolivar.  There  are  various 
centers  of  trade  in  the  valley,  possessin"  a  certain  strategic  eoniinereial 
importance  for  the  vast  regions  in  which  they  are  located,  hut  in 
size  they  are  suhstantially  only  villages. 

NAVIGABLE  WATERWAYS  OF  GREAT  LENGTH. 

The  Orinoco  River  valley  is  of  more  importance  by  reason  of 
enormous  potential  resourcjN  in  cattle,  forest,  and  mineral  lands 
than  because  of  present  population  and  trade.  The  Orinoco  River 
itself  is  an  undeveloped  factor  of  immense  commercial  possibilities, 
as  it  offers  a  navigable  waterway,  in  conjunction  with  its  tributary, 
tbe  Meta  River,  without  any  intervening  rapids  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  southwest  across  \’enezuela  and  into  Colombia  almost  to 
Bogota. 

Near  its  confluence  with  the  Apure  River,  and  about  125  miles 
north  of  its  junction  with  the  Meta  River,  the  Orinoco  proper  starts 
making  toward  its  upper  reaches  a  gigantic  fishhook-like  bend,  the 
ultimate  source  being  found  near  the  frontier  of  Brazil.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  river  going  up,  rising  in  the  regions  contained 
within  the  bend,  are  three  important  tributaries — the  Caroni,  the 
Caura,  and  the  Ventuari.  These  tributaries  are  difficult  of  navi¬ 
gation,  and  the  regions  between  their  upper  waters  are  not  fully 
explored.  On  the  right  hank  of  the  river  going  up  are  two  affluents 
rising  in  the  Andes,  the  Apure  and  the  Meta,  which  flow  through 
the  llanos,  or  grass-covered  plains,  and  making  a  less  rapid  descent 
than  the  tributaries  on  the  other  bank  are  comparatively  easy  of 
navigation,  although  during  the  dry  season  low  water  and  sand 
banks  may  temporarily  interrupt  traffic. 

(OMMUMCATIONS  OF  CIITDAI)  BOLfVAR. 

Ciudad  Bolivar,  the  metropolis  of  the  Orinoco  River  valley,  is 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  that  river,  at  a  distance  of  240  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  at  a  place  where  the  river  narrows  to  slightly 
less  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  this  having  been  the  origin  of  the  old 
name  of  the  city,  Angostura,  or  narrows.  With  the  exception  of 
occasional  use  of  motor  cars  in  the  dry  season,  over  roadless  plains 
to  Caracas  and  towns  on  the  north  coast,  the  only  communication 
with  Ciudad  Bolivar  is  by  steamers  navigating  the  river,  and  from 
the  delta  region  north  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Wnezuela  to  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  ('abello,  this 
service  being  under  control  of  the  Compaiiia  Anonima  Venezolana  de 
Navegaci6n,  and  also  by  occasional  steamers  from  Europe  and 
America  which,  during  periods  of  high  water,  can  readily  ascend  the 
river  to  Ciudad  Bolivar. 
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There  is  a  regular  river  service  during  all  times  of  the  year,  of 
about  three  trips  per  month  hy  the  steamer  Delta  to  Trinidad,  and 
about  one  trip  per  month  to  towns  on  the  north  coast  of  Venezuela. 
The  main  communication  not  only  with  foreign  countries  hut  with 
the  northern  part  of  \>nezuela  and  the  capital,  (’aracas,  is  by  trans¬ 
shipment  from  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Above  (’iudad  Bolivar  flat- 
bottomed  steamers  of  the  same  type  as  that  going  to  Trinidad,  hut 
smaller  in  size,  do  a  carrying  trade  to  towns  on  the  Apure  and  Meta 
Rivers,  the  most  important  traffic  being  at  San  Fernando,  on  the 
former  river.  During  the  period  of  lowest  water,  in  January  and 
March,  the  traffic  above  Viudad  Bolivar  may  he  temporarily  inter- 
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Aliout  50  miles  up  the  Orinoco  from  Ciiulaii  Rollvar,  there  is  a  Iremenilous  current  as  well  as  some  <lan- 
Kerous  rocks,  wnich  are  sul)merceil  at  low  water.  This  part  of  the  Orinoco  retiuires  the  utmost  care 
in  navigation.  Sometimes  steamers  going  up  the  river  stop  just  liefore  reaching  here,  to  gather  full 
steam  liefore  attempting  passage.  In  the  picture  is  .shown  the  wreck  of  a  river  steamer  which  came  to 
grief  on  one  of  the  rocks  in  this  passage. 


rupted.  The  Orinoco  River  usually  begins  to  rise  about  April  1  and 
reaches  its  highest  level  in  August  and  September,  when  it  is  not 
unusual  for  tracts  of  surrounding  country  to  he  flooded.  At  ('iudad 
Bolivar  the  difference  in  level  between  high  and  low  water  averages 
about  80  feet. 

CHANNELS  OK  THE  ORINOCO  DELTA. 

The  navigation  of  the  Orinoco  River  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  depth  and  suitability  of  available  channels  in  its  delta  region, 
which  forms  a  lacework  of  watercourses  interconnected  with  each 
other,  and  finding  their  way  into  the  (lulf  of  Paria  and  the  Atlantic 
21201— 23— Bull.  1 - 4 
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OcoJin.  The  siiortost  route  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  the  most 
easily  navi«;al)le,  is  the  Macareo  ('hannel,  whicli  is  exehisively  used  hy 
the  steamers  of  the  (’ompafua  Andmina  Venezolana  de  Xave{;acidn, 
which  has  been  "iven  a  (lovernment  monopoly  of  navij^ation  of  this 
channel,  as  well  as  of  two  less  favorable  channels,  the  Manamo  and 
Pedernales. 

The  Macareo  Channel  is  150  miles  long  and  has  fi-om  12  to  15  feet 
of  water  at  high  tide,  the  tide  running  at  4  miles  per  liour  and  rising 
0  feet.  There  are  six  shoals,  not  considered  dangerous.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Macareo  to  Port  of  Spain  is  a  distance  of  00  miles.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Macareo  to  the  Hoca  (Irande,  or  main  mouth  of  the 
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A  Miiall  Iriliiitury  of  the  Orinocii,  atwiit  I>>  miles  (rom  Cimlad  llollvar. 

Orinoco,  is  a  distance  of  100  miles,  so  that  a  trip  from  Trinidad  to 
Ciudad  Bolivar  via  the  Boca  Grande  would  mean  making  a  detour 
of  over  200  miles.  Mon'over,  to  use  the  latter  nude,  recpiiring 
passage  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  open  waters  of  the  Atlantic, 
would  re(juire  seagoing  vessels,  whereas  the  short  trip  across  the 
calm  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria  can  be  made  in  perfect  safety  to  the 
Macareo  Channel  and  tlirough  the  delta  to  the  main  waters  of  the 
Orinoco,  by  small  stern-wheel  river  steamers.  The  Boca  Grande, 
which  has  a  very  soft  clay  bottom,  has  a  depth  at  low  tide  of  15  feet 
ami  at  high  tide  of  IS  fe«*t,  ami  is  the  only  practicable  channel  not 
covered  bv  the  monopoly  above  explained. 
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TIIANS.SIIIPPIXG  TRADE  VIA  TRIMDAI). 

As  there  are  neither  suitable  ports  on  the  Venezuelan  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Paria  nor  at  the  Boca  Grande,  the  circumstances  are  such  that 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  with  excellent  harbor  facilities  for  the 
largest  ocean  vessels,  has  become  the  strategic  center  for  transshipping 
trade  of  foreign  countries  with  the  Orinoco  River  valley.  Goods  sent 
from  Ciudad  Bolivar  to  New  York,  or  vice  versa,  can  be  transshipped 
at  Port  of  Spain  by  steamers  in  service  between  Trinidad  and  New 
York,  all  on  a  through  bill  of  lading,  and  without  the  necessity  of  any 
customs  duties  being  paid  in  Trinidad. 

A  surtax  of  30  per  cent  additional  duty  is  levied  in  Venezuela 
upon  all  goods  imported  from  tbe  West  Indies  to  \’enezuelan  ports. 
Tbe  object  is  to  keep  the  import  business  under  control  of  firms  in 
\’enezuela  and  to  encourage  direct  sbipments  from  Europe  and 
America.  This  prevents  Trinidad  becoming,  as  it  otherwise  might, 
a  strategic  base  for  entry  of  foreign  products  into  the  Orinoco  River 
valley,  except  as  transshipped  on  through  bills  of  lading  from  foreign 
ports. 

The  chief  cargoes  from  ('iudad  Bolivar  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
are  live  cattle  to  be  slaughtered  there  for  the  local  market,  as  well  as 
other  products  to  be  transshipped  on  through  bills  of  lading  to  foreign 
countries. 


DIFFUT'LTY  OF  RIVER  SERVICE  WITH  COLOMIUA. 

Although  the  Orinoco  River,  together  with  its  tributary,  tbe  Meta, 
is  navigable  into  Colombia  almost  to  Bogota,  yet  navigation  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  boats  (lying  the  Venezuelan  flag  and  owned  by  Vene¬ 
zuelans.  Moreover,  there  is  consi<terable  inconvenience  to  trade 
with  ('olombia,  on  account  of  tbe  Colombian  frontier,  »)n  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  side,  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  customhouse  at  Ciudad 
Bolivar,  about  3.j()  miles  awa\'. 

It  is  undeistood,  however,  that  in  connection  with  the  pending 
adjustment  of  the  boundary  line  between  Venezuela  and  ('olombia, 
some  provision  may  be  made  for  free  passagi*  across  the  frontier  of 
shipping  from  either  country.  If  this  were  done  the  traffic  on  the 
Orinoco  would  doubtless  be  greatly  stimulated,  and  the  rich  eastern 
section  of  ('olombia,  which  now  has  t(»  arrange  through  difficult  out¬ 
lets  for  trade  with  coast  towns  on  the  other  side  of  the  .Vndean  ranges, 
could  make  use  «)f  the  magnifictuit  waterway  of  the  Orinoco. 

COMMCXICATIOXS  OF  CIM'ER  ORINOI’O  REGIONS. 

The  navigati«>n  t)f  the  upper  Orinoco  River  is  fortunately  not  in¬ 
terrupted  by  rapids  until  a  few  miles  beyond  the  confluence  with 
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the  readily  navigable  Meta  into  (’oloinbia.  For  about  150  miles  the 
Orinoeo  in  its  big  bend  above  its  union  with  tbe  Meta  forms  the 
boundary  between  Venezuela  and  (’olombia,  and  it  is  at  tins  part  of 
tbe  river,  between  the  villages  of  Atures  and  Maipures,  a  distanee  of 
about  50  miles,  that  eataraets  oeeur,  whieh  force  transshipment  of 
any  goods,  as  well  as  passengers,  with  destinations  to  the  upper 
reaches  of  tbe  Orinoeo,  or  to  another  large  tributary,  tbe  Ventuari. 
It  w<»uld  be  (juite  possible,  by  construction  of  a  short  railway  between 
these  villages,  or  perhaps  through  canals  with  l()eks,  to  arrange  for 
regular  eommunieations  into  and  development  of  tbe  vast  fori'st 
regions,  in  country  now  largely  unexplored,  through  southern  \'ene- 
zuela  to  the  frontier  of  Brazil. 


MAKING  THE  PASSAGE  OF  A  SMALL  TRIBUTARY  OF  THE  ORINOCO  RIVER. 


In  this  immense  undeveloped  tract  of  country,  besides  unpros- 
peeted  mineral  wealth  of  great  possible  value,  there  are  large  known 
resources  in  rubber,  balata,  and  valuable  timbers,  and  for  balata,  a 
product  of  almost  indispensable  world  necessity  for  maebinery  belt¬ 
ing  and  submarine  cables,  the  supply  of  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
exhausted  from  the  forests  lower  down  the  Orinoeo  Valley,  where 
it  is  now  obtained,  the  regions  of  the  upper  Orinoeo  may  eventually 
become  the  leading  world  source  of  supply. 

From  one  branch  of  the  Orinoco  River,  the  Casiquiare,  there  is 
a  connection  by  a  natural  canal  with  the  Negro  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Amazon.  The  upper  waters  of  the  Negro  for  over  100  miles 
separate  the  southern  projection  of  Venezuela  from  Colombia. 
Around  this  region  there  is  little  or  no  distinct  separation  between, 
the  watersheds  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon,  and  on  the  canal 
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mcntionod  the  Casiquiare,  if  liigher  than  the  Negro,  will  empty  a 
portion  of  its  water  into  the  latter  river,  while  the  reverse  is  true 
if  the  Negro  is  the  higher.  The  whole  region  of  the  up])er  Orinoco 
Uiver  is  often  colloquially  known  in  Venezuela  as  the  Kio  Negro 
tiistrict. 

SLOOPS,  OXCARTS,  AND  MULE  TRANSPORT. 

In  addition  to  river  steamer  communications  there  is  extensive 
use  on  the  Orinoco  and  its  navigable  tributaries  of  sloops  and  schoon¬ 
ers,  this  being  especially  true  during  the  dry  season,  when  easterly 
winds  blow  with  regularity  and  suflicient  force  to  drive  vessels  up 
against  the  current,  which  is  less  strong  than  during  the  rainy  months. 
Such  navigation  is  often,  however,  menaced  by  sudden  squalls, 
known  as  ‘‘chuhascos,”  of  a  violent  character,  which  cause  big  waves. 
The  river  very  seldom  has  an  altogether  placid  appearance,  except 
in  the  delta  section,  hut  is  more  or  less  choppy,  like  Lake  Erie,  for 
instance.  The  sloops  handle  local  trade  between  the  few  points 
where  the  river  steamers  stop,  including  San  Fernando  on  the  Apure, 
above  Ciudad  IJoUvar,  and  San  Felix  and  Barrancas,  below  Ciudad 
Bolivar,  and  near  the  head  of  the  delta.  Away  from  the  main 
river  and  tributaries,  the  main  communications  are  by  oxcarts  and 
pack  mules.  The  former,  on  four  or  six  wheels  about  iil  feet  in 
«liameter,  with  a  large,  round  overhead  covering  of  straw,  palm 
fiber,  or  canvas,  much  resemble  the  “prairie  schooners”  used  in 
the  pioneering  period  of  the  Great  West  of  the  Cnited  States,  after 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  before  the  construction  of 
transcontinental  railways.  The  mules  are  laden  with  two  balancing 
packs. 

HEAVY  UO.ST  OK  INTERIOR  TRANSPORT. 

The  average  oxcarts  carry  from  about  2  to  3  tons,  while  the  average 
pack  mule  carries  from  1.50  to  200  pounds.  The  average  cost  of 
transport  by  oxcarts  is  per  hundred  pounds  for  a  distance  of 
between  200  to  250  miles.  The  cost  of  transport  by  mules  is  about 
double  such  rate,  hut  the  mules,  can  make  about  30  miles  per  day, 
while  the  average  oxcarts  can  not  do  over  10  miles.  The  cost  of 
transportation  by  such  methods  varies  with  the  distance  from  navi¬ 
gable  waterways,  and  except  for  articles  of  light  bulk  and  large 
relative  value  tends  to  become  prohibitive  for  trips  of  more  than 
,2.50  miles  from  navigable  waterways,  except  where  the  country  is 
fairly  level  and  open,  as  in  the  regions  covered  by  the  llanos.  Motor 
trucks  have  been  tried,  hut  as  a  rule  it  would  require  good  luck  for 
them  to  complete  a  single  trip.  In  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  vast  regions  of  the  Orinoco  Uiver  Valley  the  distance  from 
the  navigable  waterways  and  cost  of  transport  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  items  for  consideration,  and  unless  products  can  have  suflicient 
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value  in  export  markets  to  cover  the  cost  of  shipping  into  the  interior 
provisions  and  necessary  supplies  retpiired  for  the  lahorem  and 
also  the  transjxuT  of  what  is  produ<*ed  to  ports  of  shipment,  no 
developments  can  he  profitable.  In  the  case  of  halata,  for  instance, 
the  necessity  of  j'oing  farther  inland  to  obtain  the  desired  gum,  on 
aecount  of  the  nearer  trees  becoming  exhausted,  is  gradually  bringing 
the  industry  to  a  nonproHtahle  basis,  which  unless  export  values 
rise  may  mean  its  termination  within  a  short  period  of  years.  Of 
course  the  building  of  suitable  roads,  or  railway  construction,  woidd 
tend  to  lessen  greatly  the  present  high  cost  of  interior  transport. 


PhntiHtraph  hy  If .  P.  Baker. 

STATl’K  OF  <;ENEKAL  SIMON  1501AVAK. 
in  Ihp  city  mtmcii  in  his  iionor,  Ciiiiia<l  Huiivar. 


CHIEF  COMMERCIAL  I’RODUCTS  OF  ORINOCO  RIVER  VALLEY. 

'Phe  commercial  pnalucts  of  the  Orinoco  River  valley  are  mainly 
cattle  and  hides  from  the  llanos  lying  chiefly  in  regions  tt)  the  north¬ 
west  of  Ciudad  lioHvar  and  drained  not  only  by  the  Orinoco  hut  by 
tributaries  flowing  eastward  from  the  Andes,  including  the  Apure, 
Arauca,  and  Meta  Rivers;  halata,  the  dried  juice  or  gum  t)f  certain 
trees,  used  for  insulation  and  belting,  from  forests  to  the  south  of  the 
Orinoco  extemling  from  Ciudad  Bolivar  to  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
tonca  beans,  produced  to  the  southwest  of  ('iudad  Bolivar,  chiefly 
on  the  western  side  of  tlie  Caura  River,  which  flows  northward  into 
the  Orinoco;  chicle,  found  in  hilly  country  to  the  south  of  the 
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Orinoco’s  lower  courses;  hiilsani  copaiba,  collecteil  to  the  south  of 
the  Orinoco  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  trihutary  ('aroni  and  Para<;ua; 
a  variety  of  hardwoods  from  forests  chielh'  to  the  south  of  the 
Orinoco;  ejjret  feathers,  mostly  from  the  refjions  within  the  valleys 
of  the  Apure,  Arauca,  and  Meta  Rivers,  especially  the  lirst  mentioned; 
cocoa,  mostly  fntin  the  delta  rej;ion;  divi-divi  and  manjjrove  hark, 
from  the  same  re<;ion;  coffee,  from  a  few  limited  districts  within  the 
Orinoco  River  valley,  most  of  the  Venezuelan  production  heinjj 
north  of  that  valley;  rul)her,  from  the  forests  in  extensive  regions 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  valley,  Imt  the  production  of  which 
on  account  of  low  prices  is  now  almost  negligible;  gold,  chiefly 
s<»utli  of  the  delta  ami  in  the  mountainous  districts  bordering  on 
liritish  (iiiiana;  diamonds,  mostly  in  the  region  near  the  junction 
of  the  Paragua  and  ('aroni  Rivers;  while  petr()leum,  although  not 
yet  obtained  in  commercial  (piantities,  is  known  to  he  present  chiefly 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Orinoco  River,  especially  in  the  delta 
region,  down  to  the  (lulf  of  Paria,  where  in  the  northern  part  there 
is  apparently  a  wi'stern  continuation  of  the  Trinidad  anticlines, 
stretching  westwanl  to  the  large  producing  section  about  Lake 
Maracaibo,  which,  h<)wever,  can  not  he  considered  within  the 
Orinoco  River  valley. 

VALUE  OF  ORIXOCO  RIVER  VALLEY  EXPORTS. 

The  Orinoco  River  valley  districts  which  find  their  main  com¬ 
mercial  outlet  at  ('iudad  Bolivar  include  the  States  of  Bolivar, 
Apure,  Zamora,  part  of  (luarico,  .Vnzoat(‘gui,  Monagas,  and  Delta- 
-\macuro,  with  a  t(»tal  population  of  about  :i4(),()()(). 

(’ustoms  jurisdiction  over  im|)<»rts  and  exports  for  the  entire 
Orinoco  River  is  cent<*red  at  ('iudad  Bolivar,  so  that  all  export  trade 
for  the  entire  valley,  whether  originating  farther  up  or  farther  tlown, 
recpiires  entries  at  tin*  ('iudad  Bolivar  customhouse,  and  goods  have 
to  he  exported  from  there,  except  when  special  permits  may  he  given, 
as  in  the  case  of  cocoa,  divi-divi,  and  mangrove,  prmluced  in  the 
delta  section,  to  he  shipped  to  Trinidad  without  first  being  sent  to 
('imlad  Ihtlivar. 

The  total  exports  from  ('iudad  Bolivar,  according  to  the  returns 
of  the  customhouse  there  for  tin*  y(*ar  l'J2(),  were  and  in 

1921,  wln*n  then*  was  a  very  severe  falling  off  of  trade,  SI, 911,894. 

DECLARED  EXPORTS  TO  TUE  UNITED  .STATES. 

The  d(*clared  exports  to  tlie  lJnit(*d  States,  as  shown  by  the  returns 
of  tin*  .Vnn*rican  consular  ag«*ncy  at  ('iudad  Bolivar,  w(*re  SI, 199,87.5 
in  1920,  and  Sl,081,;i8.5  in  1921,  this  being  (exclusive  of  any  n*turin*»l 
Ann*rican  goods. 
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CIUDAD  BOLfVAR  AS  A  TRADE  CENTER 


(’iiulad  Bolivar,  the  metropolis  of  the  Orinoco  River  valley,  and 
also  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Bolivar,  which  has  an  area  of  iS8,701 
s(piare  miles,  is  the  chief  trading;  center  not  only  for  tliis  State  hut 
also  for  the  States  of  Apure,  Zamora,  part  of  Guarico,  Anzoiltegui, 
Monajjas,  and  the  Delta-Amacuro,  with  a  total  population  of  339,562. 
'I'hese  districts  are  accessible  hy  river  steamers  during  the  rainy 
season  from  about  April  to  December,  hut  during  the  other  months 
low  water  makes  trade  possible  only  in  small  sailboats. 

Usually  the  value  of  imports  appears  as  somewhat  more  than  one- 
half  the  value  of  e.xports,  the  differences  being  chiefly  explained  partly 
by  the  import  v'aluation  not  including  customs  duties,  which  consid¬ 
erably  increase  the  value  of  imports  as  offered  to  the  local  trade,  and 


’hotncraph  by  II.  D  .Bakor* 
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partly  also  hy  the  fact  that  while  most  of  the  products  exported 
appear  in  the  customhouse  entries  for  Giudad  Bolivar,  yet  a  large 
proportion  of  the  imports  into  the  valley  are  transshipped  here  in 
coastal  boats  from  ports  on  the  northern  coast,  and  credited  to 
the  customhouses  at  such  ports. 


rRINCH'AI.  ARTICLES  IMPORTED, 


The  principal  imports  into  the  Orinoco  River  valley  include  all 
unmanufactured  artich's  m)t  unsuited  to  the  Tn)pics,  and  any 
articles  of  particular  utility  in  connection  with  local  industri(‘s,  such 
a»s  barbed  wire  for  fencing  cattle  »*states  aind  nmchinery  bar  gold 
mining.  'Phe  principid  items  are  ais  follows; 
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Flour  and  provisions;  toxtilos;  iron  j;oo(ls  and  hardwaro;  conuMit; 
inot(»r  cars,  tiros,  and  accossorios;  porfuinos,  druj;s.  cattle  dips,  etc.; 
hlankcts;  ollice  li.\tun*s  and  furniture;  t yjx'writers;  adding;  inaehines; 
sewin*;  inaehines;  ^rainaphones.  pianos,  etc.;  |)ap(*r;  eroekerv;  j;lass- 
ware;  inaehinerv;  kerosene  and  <;asoIine;  spirits,  wines,  etc. 


Photocrapti  by  A.  T.  Pietrantoni. 

TAKONI  KAI.LS  OX  THE  CARONI  RIVER. 


Near  San  KOix  an<l  only  almiit  five  miles  from  the  junrtion  of  the  Caroni  with  the 
lower  <  trinooo.  These  falls  olTer  a  valuable  source  of  water  power,  tmt  are  as  yet 
unilevelopeil. 


.SOME  ARTICLES  LARCELY  SHUT  OIT  HY  TARIFF. 

Tliere  is  a  jiroteetive  tariff,  which  is  almost  prohihitive  in  its 
schedules,  of  imports  of  hoots  and  shoes,  laundry  soap,  candles, 
matclu‘s,  cif^ars,  eij^arettes  and  raw  tobacco,  salt,  reatly-made 
clothin",  horseshoes,  boxes,  and  trunks. 
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Then*  is  no  restriction  on  business  of  f»)rei<;n  eonnnercial  travelers, 
e.\e<'|)t  that  sain|>l(‘s  shown  are  naiuircal  to  he  bonded. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CICDAD  ROLl'VAR. 

('iudad  Bolivar,  with  a  pojiulation  in  March,  1922,  of  19,702,  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Orinoco,  about  240  miles  from  the 
mouth,  occupying  a  hill  to  the  east  of  which  lies  an  e.xtensive  lagoon, 
which  during  a  portion  of  the  year  is  a  favorite  feeding  place  for 
great  numbers  of  egrets,  which  are  never  disturbed.  The  ])laces  of 
business  and  warehouses  are  along  the  river  front  and  face  a  broad 
avenue  and  promenade  known  as  the  alameda. 

The  lagoon,  with  its  stagnant  water,  militates  against  the  health¬ 
fulness  of  the  city,  and  the  cpiestion  of  either  draining  or  filling  it 
is  now  being  considered. 

The  best  resiliences  in  ('iudad  Bolivar  are  those  of  (lerman  mer¬ 
chants.  These  are  clustered  together  at  the  east  end  of  the  town 
and  surrounded  with  beautiful  gardens  and  ornamental  fences. 
They  have  Ameriean  windmills  to  j)ump  water  for  domestic  use.  In 
approaching  the  city  on  the  river  steamer  from  Trinidad  these  (ler- 
man  residences  are  the  first  part  of  the  city  to  be  visible. 

'I'be  cathedral,  plaza,  Ciovernment  buildings,  and  principal  houses 
are  located  on  top  of  the  hill.  The  architecture  is  Moorish.  The 
windows  are  all  barred  with  ironwork  protruding  slightly  outward 
in  Spanish-American  style.  'I'he  usual  house  has  a  single  entrance 
into  a  patio,  or  open  courtyard,  decorated  with  palms  and  floweix. 
'Pile  business  houses  usually  have  heavy  iron  doom. 

Nearly  all  the  houses  use  roofing  made  from  locally  burnt  clay  made 
into  Spanish  tiles,  although  some  of  the  warehouses  and  oflices  make 
use  of  galvanized  corrugated  iron. 

FACILITIES  OF  CITY. 

The  city  has  an  electric-light  })lant  and  reservoir  into  which  water 
is  pumped  from  the  river  for  local  uses.  There  are  two  hotels,  a 
motion-picture  theater,  and  a  Plaza  de  Toros  for  bull  fighting.  The 
shops  contain  many  imported  articles  of  luxury.  The  local  market 
has  excellent  and  abundant  supplies  of  meat,  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  cas¬ 
sava  bread,  cheese,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  other  articles  of  diet.  The 
local  cooking  is  usually  most  excellent,  especially  in  meat,  fish,  maca¬ 
roni,  and  omelet  dishes. 

FACTORIES  OF  CICDAD  BOLIVAR  — SMALLER  TOWNS. 

'Phe  most  important  factory  in  ('iudad  Bolivar  is  a  very  up-t«»-date 
brewery,  turning  out  about  S(),()()()  pint  bottles  of  beer  per  month  for 
the  Orinoco  River  trade,  as  well  as  manufacturing  ice  and  paraflin 
candles. 
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There  is  another  faetorv  for  inakiii"  candles  from  stearin,  and  still 
another  which  includes  sawmillinfj,  rice  milling,  and  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  macaroni,  trunks,  travelin<;  cases,  and  coffins,  all  combined 
under  the  same  management.  The  city  also  contains  small  jdaces  for 
making  horseshoes,  working  iron  and  for  repair  work  of  various  sorts, 
a  bakery,  and  shops  for  making  macaroni,  hoots  and  shoes,  and  the 
local  Venezuelan  sandals  of  leather  soles  and  uppem  woven  with  cot¬ 
ton  thread,  known  as  alpargatas. 

San  Fernando,  on  the  Apure  River,  has  a  population  of  about  6,000 
and  contains  a  cinema  theater  and  a  hotel.  It  is  the  center  for  im¬ 
portant  trade  in  oxen,  hides,  lard,  and  feathers.  Barrancas,  at  the  head 


THE  CAUONI  UIVEU. 

An  important  southprn  triliutary  of  the  Urinoeo.  This  picture  is  taken  near  San  Felix  on  the  Ix>wer 
Orinoco  just  below  the  falls  of  the  Caroni,  where  coiLsiderable  development  of  water  jiower  would 
l)e  possilile. 

of  the  tlelta,  has  about  1,500  people.  San  Felix,  slightly  higher  up 
the  river  and  at  its  confluence  with  the  ('aroni  River,  is  the  gateway 
to  the  important  halata,  chicle,  and  gold-mining  regions  stretching 
out  to  the  frtmtier  of  British  (iuiana,  and  is  about  the  same  size  as 
Barrancas.  Other  towns  in  the  Orinoco  River  valley  are  merely 
small  villages. 

ORIGIN  OF  TRADE  TERM  “aNGO.STURA  ” — TELEGRAPH  LINE. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  Orinoco  River  at  C'iudad  Bolivar  nar¬ 
rows  to  somewhat  h‘ss  than  a  mile  in  width  and  has  here  a  rapid  cur¬ 
rent.  This  narr«»wness  of  the  river  gave  rise*  to  the  city’s  original 
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name  of  Anfjostura,  or“Narrows,”  the  name  Angostura  still  appearing 
in  trade  terms  of  products  exported  from  here,  such  as  Angostura 
hides,  Angostura  halata,  and  Angostura  hitters.  The  manufacture 
of  the  latter  well-known  product,  however,  was  some  years  ago  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the  small  village  of  Soledad. 
Transit  across  the  river  is  accomplished  in  sailing  boats.  There  are 
some  large  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  river  which  might  make  excel¬ 
lent  foundations  in  case  any  bridge  should  ever  he  constructed  across 
the  river  here,  perhaps  uniting  by  rail  the  northern  and  southern 
sections  of  Venezuela. 

The  telegraph  line  to  ('aracas  here  spans  the  Orinoco  River,  very 
high  iron  poles  being  placed  on  the  rocks  above  mentioned  in  the 
middle  of  the  river. 

MERCANTILE  BUSINESS — LARGE  SHARE  OF  GERMAN  FIRMS. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  mercantile  business  of  Ciiuhul  Bolivar  is 
the  prepimderating  number  as  well  as  importance  of  foreign  firms 
as  compared  with  Venezuelan  firms. 

The  trade  is  chiefly  under  control  of  about  20  firms,  of  which  2 
are  German,  0  French,  1  British  (TrinHlad),  1  Spanish,  4  American, 
and  (5  Venezuelan. 

One  German  firm  is  at  the  present  time  the  oldest  established 
foreign  firm  in  the  Orinoco  River  valley.  This  firm  in  1920  paid 
the  local  equivalent  of  $171,518  in  customs  duties  at  Ciudad  Bolivar 
out  of  a  total  of  $046,011  paid  by  all  firms,  and  in  1921  $44,580  out 
of  a  total  of  $253,801  paid  by  all  firms,  and  as  all  customs  duties 
are  paid  at  Ciudad  Bolivar  this  would  indicate  that  it  does  approxi¬ 
mately  one-sixth  of  the  import  and  export  husint'ss  of  the  Orinoco 
River  valley. 

Although  these  foreign  firms  control  chiefly  husiiu*ss  with  their 
own  countries,  yet  some  of  them  at  least,  including  the  German 
firm  mentioned,  trade  with  other  countrii's  as  well,  when  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  do  so,  by  reason  of  higher  price's  for  export  or 
lower  price's  fe)r  impeirt.  The^y  are  all  glael  te>  make  ce)mmissie)ns  een 
any  suitable  husine'ss  e)fre're'el  them. 

FOREIGN  INTEREST  IN  MINES  AND  CONCESSKINS. 

Meest  important  mine's  anel  conce'ssieens  in  the  Orinoco  River  valley 
are  helel  by  feereign  corpe)ratie)ns,  although  sometimes  by  le)cal  in- 
elividuals  whe)  re'ceive  their  financial  hacking.  Fe)reign  intere'sts 
hedeling  ce)nce'ssie)ns  are  ohlige'el  te)  maintain  leical  elomicile's. 

The  famems  Calloa  gedel  epiartz  mine,  ahenit  180  mile's  southeast 
of  Ciuelad  Be>llvar,  is  eewne'el  by  the  New  Calloa  Gobi  Mining  Co. 
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fonnorly  a  British  coinpanv,  l>ut  whose  predominant  owner¬ 
ship  and  eontrol  have  reeently,  it  is  understood,  been  transferred 
to  Paris.  Anotlier  iin])ortant  "old  minin"  eompany,  the  Goldfields 
of  Venezuela  (Ltd.),  is  under  British  eontn)l. 

The  delta  r(*"ion  of  the  Orinoeo  is  at  present  hein"  explored  for 
petroleum  by  the  British  ('ontrolled  Oilfields  (Ltd.),whieh  is  under¬ 
stood  to  eontrol  alto"ether  about  7,000, 000  aeres  for  petroleum 
exploitation.  The  Standard  Oil  ('o.  of  the  United  States,  is  now 
horiii"  test  wells  in  promisiti"  country  to  the  north  of  the  delta.  The 
Sun  Oil  (\).,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  huyiu"  up  certain  oil  conces¬ 
sions,  several  of  which  are  included  within  the  Orinoeo  IGver  valley. 

The  halata  industry  »)f  the  Orinoco  River  valley  is  controlled 
chiefly  by  the  Dick  Balata  (Ltd.),<*f  Glasjjow,  its  concessions  cover- 
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in"  about  1(),()()()  sfpiare  miles  of  territory,  south  of  the  lower  Orinoco, 
between  ()°  to  north  latitude,  ('oncessions  for  "atheriu"  chicle 
and  tonca  beans  are  held  by  .Vmerican  interests,  the  former  cover- 
in"  about  2,r)()()  sfpiare  miles,  the  latter  about  (»,()()()  sfpiare  miles. 

(’oncessions  are  usually  ohtaim'd  on  fairly  favorahh*  terms  in- 
volviii"  royalties  to  the  National  Government,  as  well  ais  certain 
State  taxes,  etc.  Tin*  cost  of  ohtainin"  them  is  usually,  however, 
considerable,  l(‘"al  exp<*ns«‘s,  etc.,  sometimes  amountin"  to  as  much 
as  §25, ()()()  for  each  concession  secured  and  p(*rhaps  appro.ximatiii" 
as  much  as  !525(),0()()  for  any  important  series  of  concessions  };ivin" 
practical  monoply  of  any  important  raw  forest  product. 

The  only  forei"n  hank  in  the  Orinoco  River  valley  is  the  Royal 
Bank  of  ('anada,  which  has  a  branch  at  ('iudad  Bolivar. 
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CRKDITS. 

The  {jreat  distances  in  IransjMU-tation  are  such  that  lon»;-terin 
credits  are  almost  a  necessity  to  husiness.  For  instance,  cattle  may 
he  shipped  mostly  hetween  Decemher  and  duly  and  accounts  can 
not  he  settled  until  they  are  sold.  Durinj;  the  period  of  low  water, 
communications  are  diilicult  and,  iienerally  speakinj;,  so  much  of 
the  production  of  the  C(*untry,  not  only  for  cattle  hut  also  for  halata, 
tonca  heans,  chicle,  etc.,  is  seasonal  in  character  that  accounts  for 
nect'ssary  jjoods  purchased  have  to  await  lonj;  periods  for  settlement. 
Goods  are  distrihuted  hy  the  importers  to  the  retailer,  mine  and 
forest  operator,  farmer  and  rancher,  and  in  most  caises  jjoods  are 
received  in  payment. 


PACKIX(S  AND  SIlIl’l'lNfi  KKQriRKMKXTS. 


SAX  KKI.IX,  VENEZUELA. 

San  Et'lix,  1  he  t:ateway  to  the  liulata.  chicle  and  gold  miniiiK  recions  of  the  lower  ( trinoco  valley,  is  looiled 
aliout  71)  miles  down  the  Orinoco  from  Ciudatl  llolfvar,  anil  near  t  he  jnnct  ion  of  this  river  and  thoCaroni. 
The  town  is  aliout  :>  miles  from  the  Kails  of  the  t'aroni. 


Packinfi  for  the  Orinoco  lliver  valley  market  should  he  lif^ht,  as 
duties  are  assessed  upon  jjross  weifjhts,  which  must  he  marked  in 
kilo};rams  on  all  packages.  Merchantlise  on  arrival  is  haiulletl 
with  reasonahle  care. 

Since,  as  previously  descrihed,  i;t)t)ds  have  to  he  shippetl  from 
('iudad  Bolivar  to  interior  points  hy  sloops,  carts,  anti  pack  mules, 
they  shouhl  he  packed  in  such  a  way  as  to  he  conveniently  split 
up  to  meet  the  necessities  of  such  transport.  Xo  particular  load 
shouhl  ever  he  tiver  2,000  pounds  in  weifjht,  as  that  is  the  limit 
of  cart  cajiacity.  Shipments  of  heavy  machinery  ought  to  he  di- 
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vided  into  sections  of  2,000  pounds,  to  ho  assembled  on  reaching 
their  destinations. 

Most  duties  in  Venezuela  are  specific,  (loods  having  small  weight 
may  pay  ad  valorem  duties  based  on  local  quotations  for  e.xchange. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  all  goods  imported  or  exp(*rted 
for  the  Orinoco  River  valley  have  to  he  cleared  at  the  Oiudad  Bolivar 
customhouse,  which  has  jurisdiction  for  the  entire  valley  from  the 
delta  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  frontiers  of  Colombia,  Brazil,  and  British 
(luiana.  In  case,  however,  there  is  exceptional  difliculty  in  bringing 
goods  to  Ciiuhul  Bolivar  as,  for  instance,  in  the  export  of  cocoa 
grown  in  the  delta  district,  to  other  countries  via  Trinidad,  or  in 
the  import  of  heavy  machinery  destined  for  the  gold-mining  districts 
and  most  conveniently  landed  at  San  Fidix,  on  the  lower  Orinoco, 
special  permits  may  he  obtained  rendering  it  unnecessary  for  such 
articles  to  he  first  brought  to  (’iudad  Bolivar. 

For  goods  shipped  to  the  country  considar  invoices  in  Spanish 
are  required,  and  in  their  preparation  great  care  should  he  exercised, 
as  goods  must  he  invoiced  in  the  precise  nomenclature  of  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  tariff  law,  and  fines  are  imposed  for  the  use  of  ditto  marks, 
abbreviations,  interlineations,  and  all  errors.  Consignees  should 
prescribe  exact  wording  for  invoice  declarations. 

The  Trinidad  route  is  the  cheapest  way  to  ship  anything  out  of 
('iudad  Bolivar  to  foreign  countries,  Puerto  ('ahello  being  next 
cheapest,  and  La  Guayra  dearest,  on  account  of  special  charges  at 
that  port.  Approximately  30  to  40  per  cent  of  all  freight  to  or 
from  Ciudad  Bolivar  is  by  the  steamer  Delta  service  with  Trinidad. 

DISADVANTAGE  OF  PARCEL  PO.ST. 

.Vmerican  firms  should  use  caution  with  respect  to  sending  im- 
p<»rtant  articles  by  parcel  post.  Arrival  of  such  parcels  is  given  by 
periodical  publication  of  lists  in  the  public  press,  addressees  being 
asked  to  state  in  writing  whether  they  accept  or  not  the  parcels 
consigned  to  them.  Various  formalities  are  necessary  before  the 
addn'ssee  can  secure  parcels.  Fines  are  sometimes  imposed  and 
parcels  confiscated  for  errors  in  declarations  of  senders.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  weight  of  postal  parcel  is  10  kilograms  (22  pounds)  avoirdupois. 
Full  foreign  postage  should  he  prepaid  on  all  mail  matter. 

BIG  OPPORTUNITIE.S  BUT  CAUTION  NEI'ESSARV. 

The  Orinoco  River  valley  has  immense  resources,  and  might  he 
capable  of  extremely  profitable  development,  especially  in  connection 
with  cattle,  agriculture,  forest  products,  mineral  wealth,  etc.,  as  well 
as  for  general  mercantile  business. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  however,  and  extreme 
caution  when  information  is  incomplete  or  defective  is  necessary 
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l)oft)re  making  any  oxtonsive  conunitinents  to  local  enterprises. 
A  considerable  amount  of  foreign  capital  has  already  been  invested 
in  these  regions  with  very  unsatisfactory  results,  due  chiefly  to  incom¬ 
petent  local  representation  and  inaccurate  information.  Many  of 
the  local  regulations  are  most  complicated,  and  conditions  of  labor, 
credits,  etc.,  are  unusual  and  peculiar.  It  is  easy  for  serious  mistakes 
to  he  made  in  connection  with  enterprises  which  ought  otheiAvise 
to  meet  with  substantial  success.  Some  foreign  interests,  disap¬ 
pointed  with  costly  failures  where  they  had  every  reason  to 
expect  excellent  results, 
have  withdrawn  from 
the  country.  This  seems 
most  unfortunate,  since 
it  is  clear  that  almost 
every  interest  which  has 
r  e  in  a  i  n  e  d  long  in  the 
country,  employed  reli¬ 
able  agents,  profited  by 
mistakes,  and  come  to  a 
thorough  understanding 
of  local  conditions,  has 
constructed  for  itself  a 
solid  and  profitable  po¬ 
sition.  The  dominating 
position  of  German  mer¬ 
cantile  trade,  obtained 
by  many  years  of  pa¬ 
tient  effort,  is  a  force¬ 
ful  example  of  this.  Lo¬ 
cal  preferences  in  doing 
business  are  always  with 
the  best  established 
firms,  and  the  goods  sold 
to  best  advantage  are  those  with  trade-marks  long  familiar  to  the 
peo])le. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  I'RESIDENT  OF  nOLfVAU  STATE. 

During  my  recent  visit  at  Ciudad  Bolivar  the  President  of  the 
Staite  of  Bolivar,  Gen.  ^'incencio  Perez  Soto,  kindly  accorded  me  a  long 
and  most  instructive  interview,  giving  me  certain  facts  about  his 
State,  as  well  as  certain  photographs,  which  are  included  in  my 
report.  This  gentleman  is  remarkably  well  informed  concerning 
the  iiulustries,  business,  aind  resources  of  the  entire  Orinoco  River 
valley. 

21201— 2:1  -Hull.  1 - -5 


GF,NERAL  P^RF.Z  SOTO. 
Cresulent  of  the  State  of  Bolivar,  Veneiuela. 
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Il(‘  was  fornuTly  President  of  the  State  of  A|)ure,  residinj;  at  tlie 
eapital,  San  Fernandi).  He  m»\v  rules  ov(‘r  an  area  of  SS.701  s(juare 
miles,  nearly  twice  the  area  of  New  York  State,  hut  with  a  p«t])ula- 
tion,  accordint;  to  the  figures  he  <;ave  me,  of  ().‘),S,')2. 

His  Excellency  appears  to  (piite  realize  the  desirability  of  encour- 
afiinj;  settlement  and  developing  the  r(*sources  of  the  vast  areas 
under  his  control. 

He  mentioiK'd  that  investimuit  of  American  capital  in  the  cattle 
industry,  |)acking  ])lants,  forest  r(*sources,  and  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  W(»uld  lx*  most  welcome,  and  that  tiu*  opportunities  would 
he  most  pnunising.  He  drew  particular  attention  to  unexploited 
wealth  in  gold,  diamonds,  and  petroleum,  and  stated  that  his  Gov- 
(Tiunent  would  always  he  most  pleased  to  assist,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
American  capitalists  who  might  he  interc'sted. 

He  also  expressed  appreciation  of  all  (dforts  to  (‘iicourage  trade 
between  the  Orinoco  Kiver  valley  and  the  United  States,  as  being 
advantag(‘ous  to  Venezuela  as  well  as  the  United  States.  He  referred 
to  the  feather  trade,  and  statc'd  that  the  greatc'st  can*  was  now  taken 
to  prevent  trallic  in  plumes  of  slaughtered  (‘grets,  and  that  he  hoped 
that  in  (MM»peration  with  tin*  Unitc'd  States  a  h‘gitimate  trade  might 
he  built  up  in  the  molted  plunu‘s  <»f  egnds.  picked  up  in  the  hn'eding 
places  fringing  cattle  estate's. 

H(*  mentioned  the  magnifice'iit  water  ])ower  available  from  the  falls 
of  tlx*  Uaroni  Kiver  near  San  h'eiix,  on  the  lowc'r  Orimeco,  and  said 
that  if  such  powe*r  w(*re  develojx'd  it  might  he  us(*d  to  advantage 
in  comu'ction  with  the  rich  gedd  mines  in  southeastern  \*(‘nezuela. 
His  excellency  appe'ared  most  progressive  in  his  ideas  ami  anxious 
to  proimetc  the  prosperity  of  his  State. 


{To  the  lnKiic  oj  La  ('roiiica  oj  Lima  Jor  June  Jl,  192  J,  SrUt.  AngiUea  Palma  eon- 
trihuted  the Jolloiring  account  oJ  the  Children  a  Aid  Society,  its  ‘‘Cradle,’’  and  especially 
the  guiding  spirit  oj  its  uork‘,  Sra.  Juana  Alarco  dc  Pammert.) 

OX  THE  occasion  t)f  its  twctity-fifth  anniversary,  the 
(’liildrcn’s  Aid  Society  of  Lima  makes  a  brief  pause  in 
its  journey  of  pro"ress.  As  it  looks  hack  on  the  road 
opened  hy  its  enthusiasm  and  constant  effort,  on  the 
straifilit  line  of  the  path  traversed  with  its  dillieulties  overcome,  it 
jjains  fresh  eoura<;e  to  continue  its  work  and  renewed  stren^jth  from 
eontem|)lation  of  its  labors,  which  it  believes  without  vain<;lory  may 
he  r(\i;arded  as  iiuhu'd  productive  of  beneficial  results. 

Before  enterinj;  into  the  history  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  a 
few  words  should  he  jlevoted  t»)  the  society  which  <;ave  it  birth  in 
the  last  days  of  lSt)4,  when  civil  war  redilened  the  soil  of  Peru. 
.V  small  <;roup  of  women,  amon«;  them  duana  Alarco  de  Dammcrt, 
'I'cresa  (lon/.ale/.  de  Fanniiif;,  Beatriz  Pllucker  de  Sat  tier.  Ihdores 
N’alle  Kic'stra  de  Ballen,  (’atalina  de  Valle  de  Cisneros.  Elena  Clon- 
zales.  and  Susana  Dammert.  who  would  not  and  could  not  remain 
inactive  during  that  crucial  period  of  national  existence,  employed 
their  ('ner<;ies  in  the  most  useful  and  appropriate  way  by  assistin'; 
the  woumh'd  and  succctrinj;  the  families  of  the  (lead. 

Later  when  tlu*  nati(»n  was  at  peace  and  fully  reeovered  from  that 
dr<‘adful  strife,  these  distin»;uished  women,  not  willin*;  to  lose  their 
initial  forc<*,  transformed  the  Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Woundeil 
int()  the  Children’s  Aid  Society.  The  foundei’s  of  this  society  were 
tlu*  Scu'ioras  Juana  .Vlarco  de  Dammi'i't,  Jesus  Itiirbide  «le  Pierola, 
Matihla  (hicrra  »h‘  Miro  Qui'sada.  Mary  Bi<;j;s  de  Wells.  lu)sa  Veyan 
d(‘  CoriH'a,  Julia  Cossio  di*  Salinas.  Dolores  \  alle  Kiestra  de  Ballen. 
Ma;;«lal('na  Peralta  d*'  Cuilvez,  Victoria  Kernamlez  de  l)u<;enne. 
Carmen  Vi«laurrc  de  Ortiz  d»‘  Z«‘vallos.  'I'eresa  Cionzalez  «le  Eanninj;. 
Elena  Paz  Soldan  «le  .Maiza.  Ih'atriz  IMlucker  de  Sattler,  Maria 
Luisa  Darfnell  <!(>  .\lthaus,  Luisa  Ih'ausejoiir  «le  Elcorrabarrutia, 
J’aula  Loaizai  de  .\r<'nas.  .\na  I’rohias  de  Watson.  Sara  Otteidieim  ile 
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Dcljiado,  MagclaliMiai  Hadani  do  ('Imvoz,  C'onstaiitina  I^azurtcgui  do 
liochorol,  Maria  liosa  ('orroa  do  Larraburo  and  Rosa  Moroodos  Goinoz, 
undor  whoso  auspioos,  25  yoars  ago  to-day  [Juno  21,  1897],  an  orphan 
asylum  was  installod  in  a  mod(‘st  little  houso  on  tho  C'allc  do  Tayacaja. 
Thoro  50  ehildron  roooivod  moral  training,  nutritious  food,  and  propor 
oaro  during  tho  first  year.  In  tho  following  yoars,  thanks  to  tho  zoal 
of  tho  prosidont  and  hor  follow  momhors,  all  of  whom  woro  indofati- 
gahle  in  making  tho  most  of  tho  rosourcos  at  hand  and  in  hogging  at 
all  doors  for  tho  woll-hoing  of  thoir  holploss  oharg(‘s,  tho  ai»l  sooioty 
widonod  its  sphoro  of  aotion,  and  on  July  29,  1902,  with  tho  finan¬ 
cial  assistanco  of  the  Government,  of  tho  municipality  of  Lima, 
and  of  the  dopartmontal  hoard  of  public  charity,  started  tho  cliildroirs 
homo  in  a  houso  on  tho  Gallo  do  Naranjos.  Tho  next  year  a  kinder¬ 
garten  was  installo<l  for  children  hotwoon  the  ages  of  J  and  7  yc'ars. 
To  the  medical  clinic,  established  in  1900,  such  well-known  physi¬ 
cians  as  l)rs.  G.  Alarco,  ().  Botto,  Saldana,  A.  Dammort,  R.  Eyza- 
guirro,  J.  C.  Gastihan,  E.  Gaffron,  A.  Olaochoa,  L.  do  La  Puerto,  and 
P.  Patron  have  unselfishly  contrihutod  invaluable  service.  In  1908 
tho  first  milk  station  was  opened,  in  1915  tho  convalescent  homo  at 
Chorrillos  by  tho  sea,  and  in  1917  an  infirmary  for  20  children.  Tho 
“('radio,”  which  in  1897  opened  its  dooi*s  to  50  children,  to-day 
shelters  150.  In  1897  thoro  was  in  its  treasury  tho  small  sum  of 
100  Peruvian  pouinls,  collected  from  tho  society’s  foundoi’s;  to-day 
tho  organization,  thanks  to  aid  from  tho  <‘hild-wolfaro  commission, 
tho  Govornmont,  tho  charity  hoard,  tho  municipality,  and  ho<|Uosts 
from  altruistic  friends,  owns  its  own  homo  and  has  a  fixed  income. 
Sr.  Alexander,  tho  well-known  engineer,  is  among  those  who  always 
aided  tho  society  with  tho  greatest  jlovotion. 

To  doscriho  tho  labors  of  those  noblewomen,  or  to  onumorato  thoir 
sacrifices,  or  oven  tho  humiliations  suffered  on  more  than  one  occasion 
when  those  at  whoso  doors  they  knocked  coldly  refused  to  help,  would 
he  a  long  and  arduous  task. 

'I'he  children’s  aid  society  has  j)asse<t  through  many  a  crisis,  hut 
from  each  it  has  emerged  triumphant  with  the  support  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Lima,  both  Peruvian  and  foreign,  as  well  as  of  the  j)ress. 
which  has  always  upheld  the  go<»d  cause.  If  the  future  holds  new 
struggles,  the  society  from  its  j)ast  experience  will  know  how  to  face 
them  undauntedly.  The  past  25  years  form  a  notable  monument  to 
feminine  j>erseverance,  of  which  one  ])roof  is  the  fact  that  the  Sehoras 
Dammert,  Miro  (^uesada,  Salinas,  and  Wells,  who  formed  the  hoard 
of  directors  in  1897,  still  continue  in  that  position  with  the  same 
fervor  manifested  from  the  beginning. 

The  aid  society  is  not  satisfied  with  the  success  already  achieved; 
it  knows  that  there  yet  remains  much,  very  much,  to  do  in  behalf  of 
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iiofiloolfd  cliiUlftMi.  It  rejoices,  liowever,  us  if  it  were  its  own 
triuinpli,  in  tlie  evolutitm  of  tlie  l)ul)ies’  hospice,  tlie  free  milk  sta¬ 
tions,  founded  by  the  State  and  the  hoard  of  j)uhlic  cliarity,  the 
mnnicij>al  scliool  lunches  of  Lima  and  Callao,  the  orphan  asylum  of 
Callao,  likewise  the  day  nurseries  of  the  districts  of  Ahajo  del  Puente 
and  of  the  central  market  in  Lima,  the  orphan  asylum  now  under 
construction,  the  infants'  asylum  at  Cuzco,  the  milk  station  in  Tru¬ 
jillo,  and  the  new  work 


('<>ur(«‘dy  of  **  VariiMlfttlfii.’'  Lima. 


.SCCl.l’Tl'UKl)  COUTUAIT  OK  SK.^OUA  JI  ANA 
Al.AKCO  DE  DAMMKKT. 

Tliis  bust,  the  work  of  a  IVnivian  sculptor,  David  larzano. 
was  recently  unveileil  in  l.ima,  I’eni,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  t went y-tift h  anniversary  of  the  Chihlren's  Aid 
Society,  of  which  Seilora  de  Dainniert  was  the  principal 
founder. 


which  the  child-welfare  com¬ 
mission  has  umlertaken. 

The  Chihlren’s  Aitl  Society 
of  Lima  hy  no  means  lim- 
itetl  its  work  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  t>f  one  asylum.  Its  jilan 
was  nmre  extensive,  its  itleal 
more  lofty.  Sore  lieset,  it 
faltered  many  times;  hut 
jilacinjj  tlieir  trust  in  Gotl 
anti  in  their  country,  its 
memhei’s  marched  onwaril, 
ever  confitlent,  lijilitiii"  for 
new  itleas,  for  Jimdern  meth¬ 
ods;  comhatinji  ancient  prej¬ 
udices,  invtiluntary  ij'nor- 
ance, suspicion,  and  tlistrust ; 
makinj;  felt  the  necessity  of 
savin};  the  child,  the  hope  of 
the  nation;  above  all,  sow- 
iti};  the  };t)od  seed.  And,  as 
has  been  intimatetl,  the  .seetl 
ditl  not  fall  on  sterile  };round 
hut,  planted  tleep  in  the 
hearts  t»f  the  Peruvian  jieo- 
j)le,  it  tottk  rtiot,  the  work 
t»f  the  society  hecomiii};  st) 


th'ar  to  them  that  they  did  not  desi};nate  it  hy  its  oflicial  title,  hut  by 
that  familiar  and  tender  word  the  cradle,  which  to  women  speaks  of 


the  purest  and  deepest  affection,  and  to  men  of  the  future  of  their 
country  and  their  race.  Yes.  all  Lima  loves  the  “ Cradle,”  aflmires  it. 


is  };rateful  for  its  jiatriotic  and  humanitarian  work,  and  in  order  to 
make  it  more  truly  its  own,  in  order  to  love  it  and  respect  it  the  more, 
jiersonilies  it  in  the  venerable  li};ure  of  a  };ramlmother  and  symbolizes 
it  in  the  illustrious  mime  of  duaiia  Alarco  de  l)amni(*rt. 
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The  IU  lletin’s  esteemed  eolleajiue,  La  Cronica,  of  Lima,  added 
lliese  words  of  a])])reeiation  for  the  notalde  work  of  Sefiora  de 
Dammert : 

Epoisin  and  cold  calculation  have  always  ruled  human  acts,  rather  than  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  pmup,  the  w»-ll-heinp  of  the  masses,  and  the  interests  of  one’s  <-omrades; 
the  stimuli  of  p(‘rsonal  con.siderations,  of  individual  gain,  have  first  ])lac(‘  in  the  minds 
of  men  and,  unfortunately,  are  still  powerful  in  spite  of  the  progress  achiev<*d,  and  of 
all  the  victories  gaim*<l  in  the  perfecting  prcMe.s.-ces  of  advance  and  differentiation  which 
constitute  the  life  of  the  p(*ople.  When  the  lu'eds  of  the  individual  have  h(‘en  sup¬ 
plied,  wlum  fcxMl  has  bwn  given  to  satisfy  his  desires,  when  .some  of  his  asjcirations, 
increasingly  complicated  and  varied,  have  been  satisfied,  then  only  is  les.sem*d  that 
struggle  for  existence  which  Darwin  emphasizes,  and  then  only  emergc's  altruism, 
the  humanitarian  sentiment  /Mir  exctUencc. 

The  pc'rsonification  of  this  altruism,  the  symlKd  of  this  noble  stuitiment  in  our 
capital,  is  Senora  Juana  Alarco  de  Dammert.  It  was  she  who,  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  .sacrifice  and  fired  by  a  deep  love  for  the  tiny  beings  most  in  need  of  protection,  in¬ 
itiated  an  active  and  intensive  campaign  in  Iwhalf  of  children,  a  campaign  mark<*d 
also  by  her  intellectual  grasp  of  this  complex  social  ])rohlem. 

To-day,  as  we  celebrate  the  silver  anniversary  of  this  humanitarian  institution  — 
the  Cuna  Maternal— the  progress,  the  maintenance,  and  the  organization,  all  of  which 
are  due  to  the  untiring  activity  and  tenacity  of  purjro.se  of  Senora  de  Dammert,  wc* 
give  only  the  mt*ed  of  justice  in  rendering  our  tribute  of  admiration  and  sympathy 
to  this  woman  of  many  virtues,  a  shining  example  to  society,  who  employed  all  her 
energies  and  made  untold  .sacrifices,  that  orphaned  and  neglected  children  might  be 
saved  a  dark  and  hazardous  future;  that  a  race  condemned  to  decadence,  if  denied 
proper  living  conditions,  might  be  preservetl.  We  also  pay  our  homage  to  those  other 
women  who,  with  the  honored  Senora  de  Dammert,  contributed  to  the  success  of  a 
work  of  such  far-r«‘a<  hing  ('onsequence.  *  *  * 


IX(K'KNC1()  ('ASAXOVA,  a  Cuban  patriot,  who  devoted  liis 
fortunes  and  his  ener<;i(‘s  to  tlie  cause  of  Cuba  Libre  in  the 
rebellion  of  1SG7  ajjainst  Spanish  rule,  was  recently  honored 
by  bavin*;  his  name  conferred  upon  the  ma<;niticent  new  school, 
Public  School  (i'2,  the  Bronx,  which  stands  at  the  corner  of  Fox 
Street  tind  Leg*;ett  Avenue  in  Xew  York  ('ity  v(‘ry  tiear  the  site  of  the 
famous  Casanova  mansion. 

The  ('asanova  School  is  the  very  latt*st  wttrd  in  modern  schotd 
construction.  It  consists  of  of)  classrooms  each  containing  4S  seats. 
It  has  4  kindergardens,  2  large  gymnasiums,  a  school  garden,  and 
1‘nough  play  space  around  it  to  accommodate  all  of  its  2,000  pupils. 
There  is  also  a  school  library,  a  nature-study  room,  a  r<»om  for  crippled 
children,  an  open-air  class  for  anemic  children,  one  for  cardiac 


•  Ttio  Ciilia  Roviow,  ScpIonilMT,  IH'22. 


THK  CASANOVA  SCIIOOI.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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cluhlmi,  aiul  a  sight-conservation  classn)oin.  It  lias  a  magnificent 
auditorium  seating  (iOO,  a  school  kitchen  and  lunch  room,  ami  a 
medical  suite  consisting  of  an  eye  clinic,  a  dental  clinic,  and  a  nose 
and  throat  clinic.  The  value  of  the  site  and  the  cost  of  construction 
amount  to  over  §l,2o0,()00. 

Though  the  building  was  occupied  by  the  children  on  February  14, 
1922,  the  workmen  were  busy  giving  the  finishing  touches  for  several 
months  later,  so  that  the  formal  opening  and  dedicatory  exercises 
could  not  he  held  until  June  (i,  1922.  On  this  evening  over  a  thousand 
parents  and  the  oflicials  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New 
York  were  welcomed  by  District  Superintendent  William  O’Flaherty, 
who  presided  at  the  elaborate  entertainment  and  exercises  and  turned 
over  the  keys  of  the  building  to  the  principal,  Thomas  11.  lluglu's. 

Very  near  this  huiUling  at  the  foot  of  Leggett  Avenue  out  on  Oak 
Point,  jutting  into  Long  Island  Sound,  stood  the  ohl  Leggett  house, 
built  in  American  Revolutionary  days.  In  1807,  after  a  complete 
renovation,  this  was  transferred  to  Inocencio  Fasanova,  a  C'uhan, 
who  was  in  business  in  New  York  and  who  made  his  home  a  meeting 
place  for  all  those  interested  in  the  cause  of  Cuban  independence, 
devoting  his  fortune  and  his  future  to  the  work  of  liberty.  The 
great  cellars  of  the  house  became  store  j)laces  for  rifles,  cartridges, 
pistols,  machetes,  and  other  munitions  and  supplies.  He  caused 
great  tunnels  to  he  built  from  his  cellars  to  the  adjacent  waters  of  the 
Sound,  and  parts  of  these  tunnels  can  still  be  found  by  the  boys  of 
the  school.  The  munitions  were  carried  through  the  tunnels  and 
smuggled  aboard  vessels  lying  in  the  creeks  along  the  shore.  Many 
famous  fdibustering  expeditions  started  there,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
ill-fated  Vir()iniu(t  took  on  board  her  unfortunate  crew  at  (\isanova 
House.  With  the  failure  of  this  struggle  for  Cuban  independence, 
Casanova  left  New  York  and  retired,  a  broken  man,  to  New  Orleans. 

“We  have  selected  the  name  of  this  forgotten  hero,”  said  the 
principal,  Mr.  Hughes,  “  to  perpetuate  the  work  of  one  who  struggled 
in  the  early  days  for  the  cause  of  Cuban  liberty,  a  struggle  which  in 
later  years  aroused  our  whole  nation  to  battle.  It  will  he  a  reminder 
to  our  children  of  to-day  and  of  all  the  days  to  come  that  patriotism 
and  self-sacrifice  are  still  glorious  and  ennobling  (jualities  in  men.” 

Through  the  courtesy  and  intert'st  of  the  Cuban  consul  general  in 
New  York,  Sefior  Felipe  Tahoada,  the  Habana  Government  has  been 
informed  of  the  dedication  of  the  Casanova  school.  The  consul 
general  hopes  that  the  Cuban  Government  will  find  it  possible  to 
present  to  the  school  a  relic  of  the  Cuban  Revolution  to  be  installed 
in  the  auditorium  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  school  to  guard  and 
honor,  and  as  a  token  of  appreciation  and  of  the  deep  friendship  and 
affection  which  exists  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  a  hope 
which  the  BriJ.ETix  cordially  shares. 


CourtMy  of  the  “Brazilian  American.’* 

FLAO-KAISINC  EXKK(  ISp;S  AT  THE  JXTEKXATIOXAE  EX I'OSITIO.N'.  UK)  DE  JANEIRO,  XOVE.MIIEK  S.  I!t22. 

Noveinlx-r  S  was  designated  Nevaila  Day  in  honor  of  the  r.  S.  S.  “Nevada”  visit  int;  the  Itrar.ilian  eapilal.  In  eonneetion  with  the  eelehralion  the  fnited  Stales  Hat;  was  raised 

with  elalKirate  ceremonies  on  the  Avenue  of  Nations,  in  front  of  Festival  Hall. 
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AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY 
AND  COMMERCE 

ai{(;extixa. 

Radio.  An  cn<;iiu*er  of^lho  Radio  ('orponition  of  America  has 
arrived  in  Buenos  Aires  to  install  a  station  with  a  sendin*;  radius 
which  enahles  receivin';  stations  within  {>()()  kilometers  to  receive  the 
news  and  pro>;rams  broadcasted. 

R'tsario  has  formed  a  radio  or<;anization  with  14  mendieis  which 
proposes  to  obtain  hv  radio  the  Board  of  'Fradc*  <piotations  fntin 
Buenos  Ain'S.  Rc'ceivin';  oiitlits  are  n(»w  bein';  manufactured  in 
Rosario. 

(lOVF.KXMEXT  siMXDLEs.  One  liuiidn'd  thousand  pesos  have  beam 
appropriated  for  the  installation  in  various  parts  of  the  Province  of 
.hijuy  of  (fovernment  s|)indles  bought  in  Bel‘;ium  for  national  textile 
factories. 

BOLIVIA. 

El  Salvaikib  mixixij  company. — A  minin';  company  was  recently 
htrimal  with  a  capital  of  f .').')( ).()()(»,  <livi(h‘d  into  I.IOO.OOO  shares  of 
£1  (*ach.  This  company  ctwns  a  ‘;roup  of  tin  mines  nannal  Xane, 
Braun,  and  San  Salvador,  with  an  explored  area  of  (»40  lu'ctares  and 
IS  veins  of  tin,  which  li(*s  l(»  kilomcti'rs  fnnn  Pazna,  a  station  (»f  the 
Antofa';asta  railway,  in  the  Dt'partment  of  Oruro,  Bolivia.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  automobile  road  runs  from  Pazila  to  Oruro,  passinj;  by  the 
Avicaya  mine. 

Mixixe  company  of  Okcko. — ^'I'he  production  of  this  company, 
(lurin';  April,  May.  and  dune,  1!>22,  was  the  followin';;  In  April, 
small  tin  bars,  S4  tons;  in  May,  SOI  tons;  and  in  dune.  7S  tons. 
The  silver  ohtaiiu'd  was  l,(l7d  kilograms  in  April,  1,12S  in  May,  and 
1 .2()h  in  duiK'. 

BKAZIL. 


American  ('offee  Mlssion. — From  an  artich*  by  Dr.  W.  L. 
Schurz,  commercial  attache  of  tin*  United  States  in  Rio  de  damdro, 
which  appeared  in  the  Brazilian  American,  is  takcai  the  followin';  con- 
dens<‘d  aec(»unt  of  the  visit  to  Brazil  of  tin*  .Vnu'rican  (’offee  Missi(tn. 
repH'sentinj;  the  American  Association  of  (’offee  Roasteis; 

Tlu!  niis.'iion,  con.''Lsiin!;  (if  tlircc  nicaiticrf*  and  a  scen'tary,  vent  to  Itiazil  ai<  jnicHts 
of  llic  .\s.s(Kia(,-ao  Coinincrcial  of  Santos,  wliicli  sent  a  delegation  of  it.s  own  directors 
to  till*  I'nited  Stat(“S  on  a  similar  niis.sion  in  llfJI.  It  was  most  cordially  received 
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aiitl  iriven  every  ojqwrtunity  to  pIucIv  the  coffee  industry  at  its  very  source  in  Ihi* 
fazendas  of  Sao  Paulo  and  on  the  exehan<;es  of  Santos  and  Kio  de  Janeiro. 

After  stayiiii;  six  days  in  Rfo.  the  mission  left  for  Sao  Paulo  on  a  sjjeeial  tour  of  the 
coffee  district  of  that  State,  froinp  from  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  to  Campinas.  Pil  eirfio 
Prc>fo,  and  Araracpiara.  The  Agronomic  Institute  near  Camjunas  was  one  of  the 
points  of  interest  shown  to  the  visitors.  There  a  larjre  variety  of  different  types  of 
trc*es  from  all  the  eoffc'e-frrowinfr  rejiions  of  the  world  is  bcung  tested  for  adajdahility 
to  liK-al  conditions.  Tests  of  flavor  and  of  soil  c'omjcosition  are  also  beinp  made  in 
tlu‘  laboratories  of  this  institution,  whieli  is  supjwrted  by  the  State  }:overnment. 
The  fazendas  vLsitc'd  varic'd  in  extent  from  l.ottt)  to  14,(M)0  hectares,  the  former  beinj; 
|)latit(‘d  to  ihiO.tMlO  eoffc'e  trees  and  the  latter  to  1  ,St)0,IKK),  rice  and  suf.'ar  cane  also 
bein';  important  crops  in  the  second  case. 

The'  Hibi'inio  Preto  zone  is  now  the  most  imj>ortant  prcKlucin';  arc'a,  due  j'artly  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  -soil  in  the  older  Campinas  district. 

The  jeay  for  laborers  was  found  to  vary  in  diffc'rent  localities  from  150  to  240  milreis 
for  1,000  trees  i>er  yc'ar.  This  is  the  cost  of  cleanin';  the  jn’ound  and  keeping  the  tree's 
in  condition.  In  addition  the  work  of  jacking  is  jcaid  for  according  to  the  coffee 
gathered,  the  sum  amounting  in  the  .Vraraejuara  zone  to  about  500  reis  for  50  liters. 
The  laborer  also  receives  coffee  for  bus  own  use  and  a  j>lot  of  ground  for  the-  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  corn  and  bc'ans.  Some  laborc'rs  also  have  a  few  hogs  or  goats. 

Two  imjKirtant  meetings  were  held  in  honor  of  the  mission,  one  by  the  Socic'dade 
Rural  Rrazileira  and  the  other  by  the  .\ss<H'ia^;ao  Commercial.  ,\t  the  former  ad- 
dre.s.ses  were  made  by  Dejmty  Samj)aio  Vidal,  author  of  the  bill  for  jK'rmanent  valori¬ 
zation  of  coffee;  Mr.  Webster  Jones,  chairman  of  the  mls.sion;  Mr.  Coste,  secretarj-  of 
the  mis.sion;  and  Mr.  Sebastian  Samjeaio,  Brazilian  commc'rcial  attache  in  the  ITiited 
.State's. 

One  of  the  most  imjeortant  accomjdishments  of  the  Coffee  Mission  during  its  stay 
in  Brazil  was  the  framing  of  an  arbitration  clau.'H'  in  the  cost  and  freight  jmrcha.'H! 
contract  atid  its  accei)tance  by  the  Satitos  exjeorters  after  a  thorough  consultation 
on  ]>oints  of  detail. 

IvTKRXATtoXAL  Ivxtiix KKiti.xtj  CoxtiitKs.'^. — As  announct'tl  ill  the 
Hcli.ktix,  this  coiifirt'ss  took  placo  in  Rio  do  danoiro  in  Soptoinhor, 
1!)22.  Its  work  was  dividod  into  tho  followin*;  sections;  (1)  Maritime, 
river,  land,  and  air  coinmnnieations;  (2)  iron;  (8)  fuel;  (4)  water 
power;  (.j)  sanitation,  dams,  and  irrijjation;  (ti)  sea  and  river  ports, 
and  tlieir  relation  to  international  navigation;  (7)  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  machinerv;  (.S)  standardization  of  port  and  railway 
statistics. 

The  engineers  of  the  Americas  and  of  Europe  assemhled  in  this 
('ongress,  says  a  letter  to  the  Director  (Jeneral  of  the  Pan  American 
Tnion  from  Senor  Arthur  (Jetulio  des  Neves,  acting  president  of  the 
('Inh  do  Engenharia  of  Brazil,  lent  each  other  valuable  mutual  aid 
and  cooperation  in  the  light  of  their  vision  and  practical  experience, 
assisting  each  other  to  solve  problems  concerned  with  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  mankiiul  in  general. 

Among  the  important  resolutions  passed  by  the  congress  should 
be  mentioned  that  retpiesting  the  Engineering  ('Inh  of  Brazil  to  stiuh' 
the  best  means  for  assuring  the  organization  of  future  International 
Engineering  Congresses,  especially  taking  into  consideration  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  adeipiate  financial  support. 
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The  En<;ineerin<;  Club  of  lirazil  plans  to  avail  itself  of  the  willinj; 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion,  ahva^'s  at 
the  command  of  such  bodies,  in  forwarding  the  work  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Engineering  Congresses. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  second  congress  in  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Buli.etix  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that  it  will  publish  in 
an  early  number  the  important  paper  react  at  this  congress  by 
Senor  Rodriguez  del  Busto,  of  Argentina. 

Second  South  American  Railway  Co.noress. — Like  the  lii’st 
•South  American  Railway  Congrcscs  held  in  Buenos  Ainsc  in  15)10  when 
Argentina  was  celebrating  the  centenary  of  her  independence,  the 
second,  which  convened  in  Rio  de  daneiro  last  September,  was  part 
of  a  centenary  program.  Delegates  from  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Peru,  and  Uruguay  jissembled  to  discuss  the  permanent  road¬ 
bed,  ndling  stock,  explorations  and  preliminary  studies,  and  general 
mattei-s  relating  to  railways. 

Railway  mileage. — The  railways  of  Brazil  are  distributed  among 
the  various  States  as  follows  (in  kilometei-s) :  Amazonas,  H;  Para,  25)9; 
Maranhao,  4.5;  Piauhy,  20;  Ceara,  5)40;  Rio  (Irande  do  Norte,  323; 
Parahyba  do  Norte,  325);  Pernambuco,  S33;  Alagoas,  327;  Sergipe, 
25)5);  Bahia.  1,<S35);  Espirito  Santo,  Oil;  Districto  Federal,  174;  Rio 
de  daneiro,  2,02.5;  Minas  Geracs.  0,7.51;  Silo  Paulo,  0,094;  Parana, 
1,110;  .Santa  ('atharina,  1,074;  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  2,73.5;  Matto 
Grosso,  1,107;  Govaz,  204;  total,  2S,S15). 

There  are  1,016  kilometers  of  roads  of  1.00  meters  gauge;  10  kilo¬ 
meters  of  1.44  meters;  9  kilometers  of  1.33  meters;  25,802  kilometers 
of  1  meter;  8  kilometers  of  0.00  meter;  500  kilometers  of  0.00  meter; 
and  802  meters  of  various  gauges. 

Railway  technology. — The  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communica¬ 
tions  has  decidiHl  to  adopt  oflicially  the  complete  nomenclature  of  a 
modern  locomotive  suggested  by  the  American  Locomotive  Sales 
('orporation,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  word  “cabin,”  which 
is  to  be  replaced  by  “guarita.” 

Port  works  at  Paranagua. — By  decree  No.  157t)7  of  October  3, 
15)22,  published  in  the  Diario  Oflicial  of  October  12,  President 
IVssoa  authorized  certain  alterations  of  the  plans  and  estimates  for 
the  improvement  of  the  port  of  Paranagua,  in  the  State  of  Parana. 
By  the  new  act  the  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  18,380,184  mil- 
r(‘is;  construction  began  by  December  22,  1922.  These  works  an* 
to  be  executed  by  the  State  of  Parana  according  to  the  terms  of  a 
contract  with  the  F'tHleral  Government. 
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ClIILK. 

Factdkiks.  Tlu'  table  j;iveii  below  shows  the  firowth  in  the  number 
of  factories  f(»r  the  years  IDl’J  to  lt)20,  ami  in  the  motor  power 
employed. 


NuinJMTof  ! 

Years.  factories  Motors.  ,  Employees. 

and  shops.  •  '■  | 


191». 

luia 

1914 
191.5 
19U'> 
1917 

1915 
1919 
192(1 


6.211 
7,s41 

4.212 
(1,092 
O.KW 
7,9S2 
7,4S1 
7, 09.5 
0,001 


3,21,5 

2,930 

2,244 

2.9(B 

3,254 

3,470 

3,470 

3.7.54 

4,000 


01,0-22 
90, 5.51 
04,4(42 
11.5, -252 
130, 477 
110,943 
107,001 

109,942 
241, 190 


00,097 
05,000 
40,  UB 

oi,nu5 
00.  .540 
74,943 
70,711 
79, 5.5.3 
00,549 


XiTK.vi'K. — Aeeordinj;  to  Caliche,  the  total  production  reported  for 
the  first  eiftht  months  of  1922  was  (),()()  1 ,080  metric  (piintals,  while 
exports  for  the  same  jieriod  reaelual  .5,578,288  metric  (piintals, 
2,727,410  metric  (juintals  of  this  amount  havin<;  been  exported  in 
June  and  July. 

Kadk).  a  (lovcTiiment  hydroplane  llyinj;  2,000  ft‘et  over  Conet'm 
suee(*ssfully  eommunieat(‘d  by  radiotelephone  with  Plava  Aneha  and 
with  the  ships  of  the  squadron.  The  apparatus  has  a  ranjje  of  200 
miles. 

IxiH'STKiAL  Kxeo.siTiDX. — The  exposition  of  national  manufaeturcs 
held  a  few  months  a};o  in  Santiago  displayed  to  great  advantage  the 
diversity  of  ('hilean  manufactures.  Among  the  exhibits  which 
attracted  particular  attention  may  be  named  the  following:  Fine 
furniture,  oatmeal,  hospital  ecpiipment,  rolls  for  player  pianos,  indi¬ 
gene  weaving,  hand  embroidery,  reed  chairs  from  the  School  for  the 
Blind  and  Deaf,  artieh's  in  which  marble  and  onyx  were  used,  fruit 
crates,  concrete  building  blocks,  steel,  iron  plates,  foundry  jiroducts, 
and  footballs  and  other  articles  used  in  sport. 

The  Army  shops  exhibited  a  wide  variety  of  products,  including 
projectih's,  plows,  school  furniture,  instruments  of  precision,  saddlery, 
and  tools. 

The  locomotive  made  in  the  Valparaiso  shop  of  the  ('entral  Rail¬ 
road  and  passenger  cars  of  national  manufacture  were  also  on  (‘xhi- 
bition. 

COl-OM  niA. 

N.vtidxai.  Kxi'o.siTio.N. — The  Society  of  Agricidturists  of  Colombia 
is  |)romoting  a  great  national  (‘xposition  of  agricultural  products  and 
cattle,  to  be  opened  in  Bogota  on  July  20,  1928. 

FinxiKESs  IX  KAILWAY  t'oN.sTKrcTiox. — A  iicw  branch  line  of  the 
Pacific  Railway,  24  kilometei-s  long,  running  from  Buga  to  Tidua, 
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has  l)0(*n  coniplotfd.  Tulua,  the  tenninus  of  the  railway  and  capital 
of  the  Province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  hank  of 
the  Cauca,  240  kilometers  from  Buenaventura.  At  present  the  total 
extension  of  the  Pacific  Railway  is  310  kilometers. 

On  the  Caldas  Railway  a  new  section  9  kilometers  in  length  has 
heen  constructed  and  the  (iutit‘rrez  station  opened  to  the  public. 

Plans  rou  the  Nahixo  R.mlway. — The  plans  for  the  Narino 
Railway  made  hy  an  American  engineer  were  sent  hy  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  to  the  (’olomhian  Society  of  Engineers  to  he  sub¬ 
mitted  for  cotisideration  to  a  commission,  composed  of  live  experts. 
These  ])lans  cover  three  divisions;  Pasto-Tumaco,  l*asto-Popayan, 
and  Pasto-Ipiales,  a  total  exten.sion  of  more  than  (iOO  kilometers. 

Aviaitox  as  a  .MEANS  OF  c'OMMUxiCATiox. — III  accordance  with 
a  recent  law  the  President  has  heen  authorized  to  establish  a  hydro¬ 
plane  postal  service  on  suitable  waterways,  and  postal  air  service 
in  other  refjions. 

As  already  mentioned  in  the  Billeti.x,  the  hydroplanes  of  the 
(kdomhian-derman  line  make  the  journey  from  Xeiva,  on  the  Upper 
Magdalena,  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  the 
trip  from  Girardot  to  Xeiva  taking  To  minutes,  to  Puerto  Berrlo  2 
hours  and  l.i  minutes,  and  to  Barraiujuilla  74  hours. 

An  important  trial  trip  was  made  within  recent  months  by  a  pilot 
of  the,  ('olomhian-German  company,  looking  toward  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  route  between  Girardot  and  Cali.  Leaving  Girardot  at 
S.39  in  the  morning,  he  flew  hy  way  of  the  Saldana  River  and  the 
Las  llermosas  region  to  his  destination,  passing  over  the  mountains  at 
an  altitude  of  4, .■)()()  meters  and  landing  at  10  a.  m.  The  next  day  he 
returned  via  the  Cauca  River,  rising  over  Cartago  to  o,!!)!)  meters, 
and  landing  on  the  Magdalena  River  at  Girardot  in  2  hours  and  20 
minutes. 

On  October  3,  1922,  Senor  Camilo  Daza,  who  has  studied  aviation 
several  years  in  the  United  States,  made  liis  first  flight  over  Ciicuta  in 
the  a<‘roplane  .Vor/c  dc  Snulaiidtr.  A  company  has  heen  formed  in 
the  Province  of  that  name  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  good  air 
si'rvice  that  will  facilitate  communication  with  other  ])arts  of  the 
Republic. 

CO.STA  lacA. 

Gkoi'M)  coffee.  —In  order  to  protect  the  ground-coffee  industry 
of  the  country  Presi<lent  .\.<*osta  has  freed  from  import  taxes,  hut 
left  subject  to  dockage  tax,  tin  and  cardboard  containers  brought 
into  the  country  for  the  packing  of  ground  coffee  for  export,  provided 
they  come  markc'd  so  as  to  preclude  their  use  for  other  |)urpo.ses. 

Electkic-lkuit  plant.  -The  munici|)ality  of  San  dose  has 
approv(‘d  a  project  for  tin*  installation  of  a  new  electric-light  plant. 
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CUHA. 

C’OM.MEUCE  WITH  THE  rxiTEI)  STATES. —  Kxports  flOlU  Cuba  to  tlu' 
I'nited  States  from  January  1  to  July  31,  1922,  amounted  to  $109,- 
S7(),101,  and  imports  to  $07,948,200. 

Sugar. — The  production  of  su^ar  during  1921-22  is  stated  by  the 
Mereurio  of  Ilabana  to  have  amounted  to  3,997,138  tons,  00,000  tons 
more  than  for  1920-21 ;  20,394,000  ba"s  of  sugar  (325  pounds  to  the 
bag)  were  exported  from  all  the  ports  of  Cuba  during  the  period  from 
January  1,  1922,  to  September  23,  1922,  Nuevitivs  leading  with  5,300,- 
000  bags.  On  September  23  the  estimated  amount  of  sugar  on  hand 
in  the  entire  country  was  2,400,000  bags. 

IvM’ORTATiox  OF  TOH.vcco. — Customhouse  statistics  on  the  tobacco 
•‘xported  from  January  1  to  September  30,  1922,  show  the  following 
ligures:  Leaf  tobacco,  2()3,()()2  bales;  cigars,  05,852,082;  cigarettes, 
10,744,091  packages;  and  cut  tobacco,  177,423  kilograms. 

Kadiotei.efhoxe. — The  opening  of  the  radiotelephone  service  wjis 
celebrated  at  the  Presidential  Palace,  Ilabana,  on  October  1.  During 
the  ceremony  the  President  of  the  Republic  transmitted  a  salutation 
to  the  President  and  Nation  »»f  the  Cnited  States.  Many  ministers 
of  the  cabinet  were  |)resent,  membeis  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and 
other  prominent  persons.  This  message  was  transmitted  from  an 
apparatus  installed  in  the  Palace  and  connected  with  the  central 
station  of  the  Cuban  Telephone  Co. 

1H)MTMC.\X  REITBLIC. 

Pl'iH.U’  WORKS. — An  adilitional  sum  of  $31,990.30  luis  been 
appropriated  for  public  works,  the  most  important  items  of  which 
are  $4,083  for  the  construction  of  the  customhouse  at  Puerto  Plata 
and  $24,105  for  improvements  in  the  port  and  wharf  of  Macons. 

Defartment  of  A(!Ric'rLTrRE. — The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  advising  farmers  not  to  ilepend  entirely  on  a  single  crop,  but  to 
liave  at  least  one  other  in  addition,  in  case  the  first  shouhl  fail  or  the 
|)rice  be  very  low.  Cotton  is  suggested  as  a  good  secoml  crop  for 
tlie  tobacco  raiseis  around  Santiago. 

Light  instructors  in  aigriculture,  five  of  whom  arc  grailuates  of 
(hiban  schools  of  agricidture,  are  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the 
island,  where  they  have  made  model  plantings.  Farmers  are  urgetl 
to  go  to  tlie  instructors  for  julvice  and  instruction.  One  of  the 
instructoi's  is  an  expert  in  growing  cacao. 

The  agricultural  experimental  station  at  llaina  has  been  carrying 
on  tests  of  grasses  and  other  forage  plants  which  are  suited  to  the 
climate  and  will  withstand  a  considerable  amount  of  drought.  Seeds 
21L'01  Hull.  1 - 6 
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(»f  the  f«tll(*win*;  are  now  r('a(ly  for  distrilmtion :  Kloplianl.  Natal, 
and  J{hodt‘s  "mss,  dapanoso  cam*,  Kalfir  corn,  and  cowpcas. 

Avtomobilk  passkxgeu  service.  -An  antoinohilc  passcnjji'r  ser¬ 
vice  over  the  Duarte  hi"hway  from  .Santo  l)oinin"o  to  Monte  ('risty. 
via  .Santiago,  was  established  in  September  last. 

ItoAi)  PROGRESS.— It  is  expected  that  the  road  from  Santo  Domingo 
to  .San  Pedro  de  Macoris  will  he  finished  in  February,  as  several 
months  a"o  the  work  was  well  under  way  from  both  terminal  points. 
The  road  which  will  join  La  Isabela  with  the  Duarte  highway  is 
likewise  bein"  rapidly  pushed  to  completion. 

ECIAIHIR. 

Flectric  plants.  The  municipalities  of  ('bimbo  and  San  Mi"uel 
are  to  construct  an  elect ric-li"ht  plant  for  their  joint  use.  ('onjjress 
has  provided  that  the  funds  for  this  public  improvement  shall  be  d('- 
rive<l  from  various  taxes. 

An  elect ric-li"ht  plant  and  a  drinking-water  system  are  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  cantonal  seats  of  ('otacachi  and  of  Montiifar  from  reve¬ 
nues  collected  on  the  sale  of  licpior  and  any  other  cantonal  revenues. 

IUttox  f.U'Tgry  CONCESSION’.— .V  concession  has  been  granted 
for  importing  complete  machinery  for  a  factory  to  make  buttons, 
principally  from  the  tagua  nut. 

Cacao  receipts. — The  cacao  receipts  in  the  p(»rt  of  (Juayaipiil  fnuu 
danuary  1  to  September  dO,  1922,  totaled  047, 9d2  (piintals  of  Ktt) 
pounds  each,  or  OS, S70  (piintals  more  than  receipts  for  shipment  (lur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  period  of  1921. 


(U’.VTEMALA. 


(ll’ATEMAl.A  HOTEL  SANITARY  Egl’iP.MENT.  The  Palace  Ibttel 
lately  constructed  in  (iuatemala  ('ity  has  sanitary  eiiuipment  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  I’nited  States  firm.  The  hotel,  generally  considered  to 
be  the  largest  and  finest  in  ('entral  America,  has  a  complete  installa¬ 
tion  of  baths  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  all  the  sanitary  e([uipment 
of  the  b(‘st  hotels.  Estimates  were  made  by  the  sanitary  engineer 
of  an  American  firm  who  made  a  special  trip  to  (iuatemala  to  draw 
up  the  plans.  Six  American  plumbers  came  to  (iuatemala  from  the 
United  States  to  complete  the  installation  by  December  1.  1922. 
The  contract  for  this  work  was  given  to  the  American  firm  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  European  bidders. 

B.\cterioix)gical  laboratory. — The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is 
now  equipped  with  a  bacteriological  laboratory  in  its  veterinary 
section  to  diagnose  infectious  and  parasitic  diseases  in  live  stock. 

The  examinations  are  given  free. 
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HAITI. 

('usTOMiiorsK  MovKMKNT. — Tlic  movement  of  };oo<ls  enterin'!  the 
customs  of  Port  iiu  Prince  from  October  1,  1921,  to  September  21), 
11)22,  was  Ill, .592  tons,  while  that  for  the  entire  Kepuhlic  was  .5:i,r)71 
tons.  These  figures  may  be  comjiared  respectively  with  25,S4.'i  tons 
ami  42,105  tons,  amounts  for  the  preceding  year. 

HoxnrRAS. 

Ki.kctiuc  plaxt. — A  company  called  the  Esfuer/.o  Electrico 
(’omercial,  of  (’olinas,  Santa  Barbara,  has  been  granted  permission 
by  the  (Jovernment  to  establish  an  electric  plant  at  any  point  in  the 
district  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  installation  must  be  made  by  April. 
1924.  Material  and  supplies  will  be  granted  exemption  from  duties 
for  five  years. 

MEXICO. 

('oMMEKCK  WITH  THE  Exitei)  States. — According  to  statistics 
published  by  the  Treasury  Department,  Mexican  imports  from  the 
Enited  States  from  January  1  to  July  Jl,  1922,  amounted  to 
.?)»4,034,.5()7,  and  exports  to  SI  12,4S1  ,.325.  (\)mparing  these  figures 
with  those  for  the  same  period  in  1921,  which  amounted 
to  S155,()()4,S89  and  S99,205,.549,  respectively,  they  show  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  favor  of  Mexico,  which  signifies  that  in  the  first  seven  months 
of  1922  Mexico  bought  fewer  foreign  articles  and  sold  more  of  her 
own  products. 

IxDi’.sTRi.AL  PHooKESs. — Three  (lerman  chemical  experts  in  tanning, 
2  in  pottery,  2  in  glasswork,  2  in  the  exploitation  of  rubber  and  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  articles,  and  2  in  canning  have  arrived  in 
Mexico.  These  experts,  who  will  cooperate  with  an  eipial  number  of 
Mexican  experts  and  visit  different  parts  of  the  country,  will  imlicate 
the  best  means  of  encouraging  local  industries,  and  recommend  the 
best  methods  of  establishing  new  ones. 

Eaxau'/.atiox  of  the  Yaqui  ueoiox. — In  order  to  continue  the 
canali/ation  of  the  Y’a(|ui  River  region,  the  Federal  (lovernment  has 
ordered  the  neces.sary  eiiuipment,  and  will  utilize  the  water  of  this 
river  for  fertilizing  large  uncultivated  areas,  where  many  agricul¬ 
tural  colonies  will  be  established. 

Regueha  Eaxal. — The  fertile  lands  of  the  Balboa,  San  Nicolas, 
'requisiiuiapan,  and  Actopan  estates,  in  the  States  of  Queretaro, 
Hidalgo,  and  Mexico,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Reguera  Canal,  which  will  supply  15(),0()t),0()()  cubic  meters 
of  water.  Before  carrying  out  this  irrigation  project,  the  jdantations 
in  the  State  of  Hidalgo  had  to  pay  the  light  and  power  company  a 
large  sum  for  irrigation  service,  which  they  now  save  by  using  the 
water  of  the  Reguera  Canal. 
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Fokkkjx  commkuck  1021-22.  Tlio  Miiiistor  of  Finance  announces 
that  tlie  revenue  derived  from  foreign  eoinineree  durins;  1021 
amounted  to  147,334,021.72  pesos,  divided  as  follows;  Stamps, 
21  ,()04,0()()..V2  pesos;  Federal  tax,  31  ,.3.57.()()4.34  pesos;  tohaeeo, 
.■>,074,0 10. .13  pesos;  stamped  bottles  of  all  kinds.  4. 320.070. .17  |>esos; 
aleohol  and  other  iKiuors.  1.1.47S.04().04  pesos;  oil  lands.  2.270. S6 
pesos;  metals,  4.721.070.14  pesos;  mining;  tax,  1 ,00S,34(S.S0  pesos; 
oil  production.  .13,S04,434.20  pesos;  eentenarv  tax,  levied  only  jlurin*; 
1021,  1,047,070. SI  pesos;  smelt in<;,  coinafje,  and  assaying  of  metals, 
.ISO. 00.1. OS  pesos;  and  special  taxes,  3,32.1,700.00  pesos. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1022  the  ahove-mentione<l  collec¬ 
tions  amounted  to  the  sum  of  70,003.3.14.40  pesos,  divided  as  follows; 
Stamps,  •.>,007,700.00  pesos;  Federal  tax,  0,702, 712. .IS  pesos;  to¬ 
bacco,  2,3S2,70.1.10  pesos;  stam|>ed  bottles,  S34,200.01  pesos;  spin¬ 
ning  ami  weaving,  1 .01.1,02S.4.1  ])es()s;  alcohol  and  lujuors, 

0.340,374. SO  pesos;  oil  lands,  1.1,S1,1..10  pesos;  metals,  3,041,433.23 
pesos;  mining  tax,  1 ,0.10,200.3S  pesos;  oil  production,  33,0S4,071.7S 
pesos;  balance  of  centenary  tax,  31. 007. IS  pesos;  smelting,  coinage, 
and  assaying,  3S0,()13..11  pesos;  s|)ecial  taxes,  774,720.0S  pesos;  and 
unpaid  hills,  1,S13.4.1  pesos.  The  amount  of  the  Federal  tax  col¬ 
lected  decreased  greatly  in  1022,  on  account  of  its  being  reduced  from 
00  to  2.1  per  cent. 

IxcKKASK  IX  OIL  i’koih'ctiox .  Owing  to  the  discovery  of  new 
and  |)ro<luctive  oil  wells  in  the  month  of  October,  the  daily  production 
of  oil  increased  to  300,000  barrels.  In  Tuxpan  and  Tampico  more 
than  eight  wells  were  drilled,  among  which  was  one  producing  .10,000 
barrels  a  day.  The  largest  well  drilled  during  that  month  lies  in  the 
I’anuco  region. 

WiKKLKss  TKLKUKAiMiv.  'Pile  Department  of  ('ommunications  and 
Public  Works  has  ordered  the  installation  of  wireless  stations  to  con¬ 
nect  the  most  distant  points  of  the  country,  the  eijuipment  for  which 
was  imported  from  (lermany.  When  this  work  is  completed,  Mexico 
will  have  2.1  wireless  stations,  which  will  constitute  one  of  the  most 
|)erfect  wireless  systems  in  Latin  America. 

Tax  ox  ai'Tomobilks. — The  (lovernment  has  jiuhlished  a  decree  by 
which  a  tax  of  10  |>er  cent  ad  valorem  will  he  levied  on  imported 
automobiles  of  all  kinds,  which  a|)pear  on  the  tariff  schedule  of 
imported  articles,  listed  under  Nos.  024,  (>2.1,  020,  027,  02S,  and  020. 
'I'he  above-mentioned  percentage  will  he  based  on  the  value  of  the 
merchandise  declared  in  the  consular  invoice. 

XUAKA(;l'A. 


Mixlstkk  in  Wasminctox  sknds  iXKOKMATiox.  Sr.  Fmiliano 
('hamorro,  Xicaraguan  minister  in  the  Tnited  States,  has  sent  a  num- 
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l)t‘r  of  pamphlets  to  the  Department  of  Promotion  on  the  prevention 
of  eattle  diseases,  tojjether  with  five  instructive  films  on  cotton  raisin*; 
and  packin*;,  cultivation  of  cantaloupes,  the  care  of  ho};s,  and  other 
subjects.  The  l)(‘partment  of  Promotion  is  havin*;  a  Sj)anish  edition 
of  these  pamphlets  printed  in  lar‘;e  numhers  to  enable  native  farmers 
to  make  use  <»f  the  much  neede»l  information. 

Pi{().iK(TKi)  KAiLKOAi).  The  press  reports  that  in  October  en‘;ineers 
from  New  Y«»rk  were  e.xpected  to  lay  out  a  railroad  line  from  Bajtman’s 
Bluff  to  Kfo  ('oco,  which  if  carried  throu<;h  will  jtreatly  benefit  tin* 
rej;i(»n  and  »;ive  work  to  many  laboreis. 

Masaya  w.vtkhwokks  axi)  klectkk’  .sTATiox.  The  Masaya  Dam 
has  been  completed,  and  the  buildinj;  for  the  pumpin*;  station  and 
electric  plant  built  and  ecpiipped  to  supply  (iOO, ()()()  <;allons  of  water 
daily. 

PAXA.MA. 

'Poi  Ki.sTs.  More  than  t),()()f)  tourists  are  expected  to  visit  Panama 
before  the  close  of  the  winter  season  in  May. 

Baxax.v  iXDi'.sTKV.  Private  banana  planters  are  workin*;  to  make 
their  plantations  at  (latun  Lake  profitable.  In  another  year  they 
hope  to  ship  a  boatload  of  2.5, ()()()  to  4.5,000  bunches  every  week.  At 
present  4,000  or  ,5,000  bunches  of  Atlantic  coast  bananas  are  being 
shipped  weekly  from  ('ristobal  to  the  United  States. 

TAKAOUAY. 

Phksidext’s  mess.vc.e.  The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from 
the  President’s  message  delivered  at  the  opening  of  congress  last  year: 

'I'he  zeal  of  the  (Joverninent  of  .\rgeatina  in  the  (levelo])ment  of  our  international 
eoniinerce  was  recently  displayed  by  its  rapid  and  eftieacious  a.ssistance  in  dredging 
the  Jtiver  Paraguay  in  order  to  keep  clear  the  ])ort  of  -Vsuncion.  This  timely  aid  merits 
our  gratitude.  A  .system  of  ctK)i)eration  shouhl  be  established  in  order  to  maintain  the 
navigability  of  our  common  waterways. 

The  fundamental  i)roblem  of  a  country  in  this  century  of  unlimitecl  competition  is 
that  of  jilacing  its  ])roducts  on  the  market  at  a  lower  rate  than  its  comj)etitors.  If  a 
country  can  not  sell  a  certain  j)roduct  to  advantage,  it  had  better  limit  its  production 
to  the  needs  of  the  nation;  but  a  small  country  like  ours  can  not  rely  on  the  home  mar¬ 
ket;  its  one  aim  must  be  to  j)lace  its  j)ro<lucts  on  the  foreign  markets,  and  therefore  we 
must  b(“  prejtared  to  comiK'te  with  other  countries. 

AtJKicuLTURAL  EXPORTS  AXI)  IMPORTS. — The  following  forestal 
products  were  exported  in  1921:  Quebracho  and  other  kinds  of  logs, 
:12, 142,840  kilograms;  (piebracho  extract,  29,350,709  kilograms; 
fence  posts,  2,504,030;  beams,  57,353  cu.  m.;  posts  of  other  kinds, 
.50,12.5;  essence  of  petit  grain,  57,541  kilograms;  sawed  lumber, 
7,491  pieces;  and  palms,  34,950;  a  total  value  of  5,575,901  gold 

|)(‘SOS. 

The  agricultural  products  exported  were  the  following:  Yerba 
mate  (mborovire),  4, .502,990  kilograms;  crushed  yerba  mate,  33,278 
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kilograms;  ((►hacci*,  7, 159,455  kilograms;  cotton,  107.059  kilograms; 
oranges,  171, 701, 100;  mandarin  oraiif'cs,  4. 501, 000;  «»tlicr  kinds  of 
verba  mate,  1,755,839;  and  peanuts,  1.50,590  kilof^rains;  a  total 
value  of  2, .55 1,203  jjold  pesos. 

The  a<;ricultural  pnalucts  imported  duriii"  the  same  perical  were 
the  followin":  ('orn,  1,140  kilograms;  rice,  945,070  kilograms;  coffee. 
120,409  kilograms;  sugar,  20,001  kilograms;  onions,  297,437  kilo¬ 
grams;  garlic,  13,5.54  kilograms;  alfalfa,  34,452  kilograms;  starch, 
710  kilograms;  and  beans  (porotos),  4.5,510  kilograms;  a  value  of 
104,081  gold  pesos,  and  5,710,401  kilograms  of  wheat  and  5,430,985 
kilograms  of  flour,  valued  at  497,3.53  pesos. 

The  dairy  products  imported  were  the  following:  Edible  fats, 
42,715  kilograms;  butter,  18,080  kilograms;  and  cheese,  93,592 
kilograms,  valued  at  31,497  gold  pesos. 

PERU. 

New  hkjhwavs. — Among  the  roads  under  construction  by  means 
of  the  labor  of  Peruvian  residents,  conscripted  for  a  certain  number 
of  days’  work  under  the  law,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  Bulletin, 
are  those  from  Acomayo  to  Inuiuijana,  the  nearest  station  on  the 
Peruvian  Railroad,  30  kilometei-s  in  length,  and  from  Paijiin  to 
Malabrigo. 

The  automobile  road  between  Yautan  and  ('asma  has  been  finished 
and  opened  to  traffic. 

SALVADOR. 

New  road. — The  new  road  from  Tonacatepefpie  to  San  Jose 
Ciuayabal,  known  as  El  desviadero  or  the  detour,  which  improves 
communication  with  the  towns  of  the  northern  region,  was  officially 
opened  the  middle  of  Octiiber. 

Electric  light  plant. — The  municipality  of  Ati(|uizaya  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  bids  of  the  Electric  Light  Plant  of  Ahuachapan  to  install 
electric  light  in  the  former  town. 

Jxx'USTS. — The  liureau  of  Agriculture  sent  out  e.xperts  to  fight 
the  locusts  which  have  appeared  in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 
\  virus  is  being  used  to  spread  an  infection  among  the  insects  where 
they  are  not  thick  enough  to  warrant  the  use  of  sprat’s.  There  has 
also  been  community  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  plague. 

URUGUAY. 

Curing  houses  and  refrigerators. — The  cattle  shmghtered 
from  January  1  t(»  July  31,  1922,  amounted  to  324,690  heads  for 
the  curing  houses  and  311,300  for  the  refrigerating  plants. 

Lntern.vtional  Roads  Congress. — The  Government  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Sehor  Benjamfn  Fernandez  y  Medina,  Uruguayan  minister 
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to  Spain  and  Portiij^al,  olfioial  ilcdogato  to  the  Fourth  International 
Roads  ('ongross  to  he  held  in  Seville  in  1923,  and  Mr.  J.  Kiekling, 
rruguayan  consul  in  New  York,  representative  to  the  World  Dairy 
('ongress  to  take  place  in  the  United  States. 

AoRicrLTi  HAi.  ('oxouKSS. — The  opening  of  the  First  National 
Agricultural  (,'ongress  was  celebrated  on  October  8,  1922,  in  the 
Atheneinn  of  Montevideo.  During  the  sessions,  which  lasted  more 
than  a  week,  the  members  approved  the  following:  The  land  law, 
which  considers  the  subdivision  of  lands  a  means  of  promoting  agri¬ 
culture;  establishment  of  a  normal  school  for  rural  teachers;  estab¬ 
lishment  of  rural  agricultural  schools,  under  the  name  of  Hogares 
Agricolas,  for  the  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge  among  farm 
w(tmen;  designation  of  a  committee  of  agronomists,  manufacturers, 
and  chemists  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  law  on  dairy  products; 
appointment  of  technical  commission  for  the  study  of  methods  of 
feeding  dairy  herds;  promotion  of  dairy  industries;  and  the  promo- 
ti(m  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  army. 

VENEZUELA. 

Aerial  carle. — The  Government  of  the  Federal  District  of 
\'enezuela  has  contracted  for  the  construction  of  an  aerial  cable  line 
for  the  transportation  of  goods  between  La  Guaira  and  ('aracas,  a 
ilistance  of  about  20  miles. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIALI 
.S’  AFFAIRS 


CHILE. 

K.xi'ExniTUUES.  By  law  No.  3880  of  August  23,  1922,  the  Congress 
of  Chile  provided  for  the  following  expenditures  during  the  year 
l‘t22: 


l)t‘parlim*nts. 


Paper  pesos.  I  (! old  pesos. 


Interior . . 

Foreign  Relations,  Worship,  ami  Colonisation: 

.'^♦■otion  of  Foreign  Relations . 

Seetion  of  Worship . 

Section  of  Coloniration . . 

Justice . 

In.struetion . 

Finance . 


Marine . 

Industry . 

Public  tVorks, 
Railways . 


SO,  937, 574.60 

851,301.00 
1,713, 778. «) 

430,789.88 
12,888,037.83 
73,533, 748. 57 
38,752,387.37 
68,729,896.60 
48,189,678.12 
5,937,498.t)0 
9, 166,095.30 
7,678,580.23 


242,791.03 

2,323,221.64 


189, 886.67 
6:{,314,490. 18 
120,93:1.40 
7,220,815.14 


824,736. 30 
3,004.03 
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As  iinally  enacted,  the  l)U(l"et  of  expenditures  is  somewhat  higlier 
than  that  provided  for  in  the  proposed  hudfjet  submitted  to  the  ('on- 
gress  l)y  the  President  on  June  14,  1921.  At  that  time  the  expendi¬ 
tures  were  estimated  at  320,924,350.44  pesos  paper  and  (>5,458,054.30 
p(*sos  gold. 

In  1921  the  hudgetary  expenditures  were  placed  at  311,0.54,901.40 
pesos  paper  and  72,431,954.31  pesos  gold,  or  37,0.54,404.21  pesos 
paper  and  1,807,924.48  pesos  gold  less  than  the  1922  ligures. 

COLOMBIA. 

85,000,000  LOAX. — In  the  latter  part  of  October,  there  were  offered 
in  the  New  York  market  gold  notes  of  the  Itepuhlic  of  C'olomhia  to 
the  value  of  .85,000,000,  hearing  04  per  cent  interest,  and  maturing 
in  1927.  The  notes  are  a  direct  external  obligation  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  loan  is  further  secured  by  drafts  deposited  with  the  fiscal 
agent,  on  the  customhouse  at  liarrampiilla,  each  for  the  sum  of 
.883,000,  and  drafts  on  the  customhouse  at  ('artagena,  each  for  the 
sum  of  .842,000,  one  draft  on  each  of  said  customhouses  ht'ing  payable 
to  the  order  of  the  fiscal  agents  each  month  from  October  1,  1923,  to 
September  1,  1927,  inclusive,  or  a  total  of  8(),000,000  Tnited  States 
gold.  The  loan  is  a  lien  on  all  customs  receipts  from  Barranquilla 
and  ('artagena,  except  the  pledge  of  £25,000  sterling  per  month  in 
favor  of  the  Republic's  existing  external  loans. 

The  proceeils  of  these  notes,  it  is  reported,  are  to  be  used  to  retire 
the  floating  indebtedness  of  the  Republic  and  for  other  governmental 
purposes. 

The  loan,  which  was  offered  at  98  and  interest,  was  fully  subscribed 
the  same  day  the  books  were  opened.  This  is  the  first  Colombian 
issue  ever  offered  in  the  New  York  market  and  the  first  external 
issue  of  ('olombia  in  nine  j’ears. 

COSTA  RICA. 

lilTKiET. — ^'I'he  (lovernment  expenditures  of  Costa  Rica  have  lieen 
fixed  at  17,700,172.40  colones  for  the  year  1922,  as  follows:  lA'gisla- 
tive  branch,  260,000  colones;  Judicial  branch,  555,300  colones; 
Department  of  Government,  1,043,980  colones;  Judicial  Police  De¬ 
partment,  673,920  colones;  Department  of  Promotion,  2,492, (>61.40 
colones;  Department  of  Foreign  Relations,  845,781.50  colones; 
Department  of  Justice,  54,072  colones;  Department  of  Religion, 
46,000  colones;  Department  of  lhd>lic  (,'harity,  357,137  colones; 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  2, (>07,672.36  colones;  Department 
of  War  and  Military  Police,  1,704,  454.08  colones;  Navy  Department, 
40,720  colones;  Treasury  and  ('ommerce  Department,  2,102,350 
colones;  public  debt  service  (interest  and  commissions),  4,2(>9,1()5 
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colones;  amortization  of  the  public  debt,  047, 019.00  colonos.  The 
revenues  are  calculated  at  lS,r21,40S  colones,  as  follows:  Customs 
receipts,  7,200,000  colones;  liquor  tax,  4,r)00.000  colones;  stamped 
paper,  115,000  colones;  revenue  stamps,  220,000  colones;  mails, 
160,000  colones;  telegraphs,  210,000  colones;  Railroad  to  the  Ibicific, 
1,651,468  colones;  lixed  export  taxes,  2,000,000  colones;  National 
Bureau  of  Printing,  20,000  colones;  Public  Registry,  70,000  colones; 
exportation  of  bananas,  370,000  colones;  direct  taxes  (land  and 
bank  taxes),  730,000  colones;  conveixion  taxes,  625,000  colones; 
miscellaneous  taxes,  250,000  colones. 

CUBA. 

(\)Ri*OKATi<)N  LOANS. — ^I'liree  bond  issues  of  corporations  operating 
in  Cuba  have  recently  been  floated  in  the  Cniteil  States.  Tlie 
Havana  Klectric  Ifailway,  Light  Power  Co.  a  short  time  ago  placed 
on  the  market,  through  New  York  bankers,  .83,6(10, 000  of  its  general 
mortgage  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  of  series  ‘‘A,’’  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  and  maturing  in  1954.  The  bonds 
were  offered  at  a  price  to  yield  a  net  return  of  about  6.07  per  cent 
interest.  Of  a  total  authorized  issue  of  .?25,000,000,  of  which  the 
jiresent  offering  is  a  jiart,  the  amount  outstanding  in  the  bands  of 
the  public  is  .89,499,000.  This  company  furnishes  the  entire  electric 
light,  power,  gas,  and  street  railway  service  in  Ilabana,  and  also 
operates  the  suburban  street  railway  line  to  Marianao. 

An  issue  of  82,000,000  fii^st  mortgage  sinking  fund  gold  bonds, 
[)art  of  an  authorized  issue  of  82,500,000,  bearing  interest  at  74  per 
cent  per  annum  and  maturing  in  1937,  was  recently  offered  by  the 
Sevilla-Biltmore  Hotel  ('orporation.  The  bonds  are  a  direct  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  corporation,  which  operates  the  Sevilla-Biltmore  (formerly 
the  Sevilla)  Hotel  in  Ilabana.  Cpon  completion  of  the  new  addi¬ 
tions,  to  the  construction  of  which  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these 
bonds  will  be  devoted,  it  is  reported  that  it  will  be  the  largi'st  hotel 
in  the  West  Indies  from  the  standpoint  of  accommodations. 

The  Camagiiey  Sugar  Co.  (Compafn'a  Azucarera  de  Camagiiey, 
S.  A.)  has  placed  on  the  market  fii-st  mortgage  sinking  fund  gold  bonds 
to  the  value  of  86,0()(),()()(),  part  of  an  authorized  issue  of  87,500,000. 
The  bonds  bear  an  interest  rate  of  7  per  cent  and  will  mature  in  1942. 
They  are  secured  by  a  direct  fii*st  mortgage  on  all  the  mortgageable 
property  of  the  company,  which  comprises  about  26,000  acres  of 
land,  3  mills,  railroads  and  equipment. 

Revenue. — ^'Fbe  total  income  of  the  Treasury  from  January  1  to 
September  30,  1922,  amounted  to  844,571,306.38,  an  average  of 
84,952,367.39  per  month. 
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HAITI. 

(lovKRXMKXT  Kkceiits. — ^Tlie  receipts  from  all  taxes,  duties,  and 
similar  sources  to  he  used  for  Government  expendituiT*s  for  the 
fiscal  y(*ar  1922-2.‘i  arc*  estimated  at  4.7.'i7,.j47  j'ourdes  and  !§.‘i,721,r)44. 

MEXICO. 

PcKCiiASE  OK  i.AXi). — ^'I'lie  Government  has  purchased  2, 000, 000 
s(piare  kilometei’s  of  land,  valued  at  1.4,000,000  pesos,  payinj;  2,000,- 
000  pesos  in  cash  and  the  rest  in  bonds,  which  will  he  issued  hy  the 
Loan  Hank  ami  <iuaranteed  hy  the  Federal  (lovernment. 

PAUAIU'AV. 

PmuKCTEi)  lU'ixiET  EOH  1922-2.4. — Accordinfi  to  the  plan  of 
hudfict  sulunitted  to  the  (’oiifjress  hy  the  President  of  Parajiuay, 
the  estimated  expenditun*s  for  the  fiscal  year  September  1,  1922,  to 
.\.u"ust  31,  1923,  are  placed  at  1 ,0 1 1 ,0.")S.()0  pesos  "old  and  90,33S,- 
2.V2.10  pesos  paper,  divided  as  follows  ainoii"  the  various  branches 
of  the  Gov(*rnment:  Le"islative  power,  2,S57,200  pesos  paper; 
Department  of  the  Interior,  130,779.90  pesos  "old  and  2.5, 124, .505 
p<*sos  pap<*r;  Department  of  Forei"n  Relations,  134,0.SS  pesos  "old 
ami  0SO,4OO  pesos  paper;  D(‘partment  of  Finance,  .50,220  pesos  "old 
and  13,029,240  pesos  paper;  Department  of  Justice,  Worship,  and 
Public  Instruction,  7.S,<)00  pesos  "old  and  20,051  ,.300. (Hi  pesos  paper; 
Department  (»f  War  and  Marine,  112,7.54  pesos  "old  and  1.S,173,700..50 
pe>ios  paper;  for  tin*  service  of  the  public  debt,  504,010.04  pesos  "old 
and  4,421,1>00  pesos  paper. 

'I'o  cover  thesi*  e.xpenditures  tin*  estimated  revenues  ar(>  placed  at 
77.S,110  pesos  "old  and  91>,.S0.5,100  pesos  pajier,  derived  principally 
from  the  followin"  sources:  Gust<»ms  duties,  030,000  pesos  "old  and 
45,400,000  pesos  pap(*r;  "eneral  intiTiial  revenues,  2,700  pesos  "old 
and  41,1.52,000  pesos  pap(*r;  other  receipts,  includin"  income  from 
posts  and  tele"raphs  and  extraordinary  revenues,  are  estimated  at 
145,410  pesos  "old  and  13,253,100  pc'sos  papi'r. 

ruroi  AY. 

1920  21  Hl'Doet. — ^.Vccordiii"  to  a  messa"e  from  the  National 
(.'ouncil  of  Administration  to  Con"ress,  the  "eneral  expenses  of  the 
Public  .Vdministration  wen*  the  followin":  Revenue  included  in  the 
bud"et,  .33,002,542.04  p(*sos;  additional  amounts  not  included  in  the 
bud"et,  003, .57S.  HI  pesos;  income  pled"ed  in  fiuaranty,  30,00H.72  pe¬ 
sos;  use  of  cn'dit,  2,977,420.00  pesos;  and  extra  receipts,  2,102,4.53.94 
pesos,  makin"  a  total  amount  of  39,430,004.20  pesos,  which  was 
applied  as  follows:  Fxpenses  included  in  tin?  bud"et,  37,1.50,79S.SS 
pesos;  sp(‘cial  laws,  545,3.3.5. 03  pesos;  ami  additional  expens<‘s  not 
includ(?d  in  the  bud"et  ,  1,301,072.57  p(‘sos,  l(>avin"  a  balance  of  43S,- 
797.72  pes<»s. 
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On  -Funo  30,  19‘Jl,  the  i)ul)lic  debt  ainountiHl  to  171,S9S,40ti.0S 
|)csos.  (Tlio  tal)le  of  tlio  pul)lu*  revenue  and  expenses  durin"  1920-21 
can  l)e  found  in  the  Diar'to  Ofivial  of  Uru<;uay,  September  1,  1922.) 


CHILE. 

Kevisixg  of  mixixg  code. — A  (lovernment  commission  is  engaged 
in  preparing  a  report  on  ehanges  deemed  advisalile  in  tlie  mining 
isiws. 

IMIMIXICAX  UEFUBLIC. 

('ouKTS  KEE.sTABLisHED. — By  Kxecutive  orders  of  September  8, 
1922,  the  courts  of  lirst  instance  of  Samana,  Seylio,  Espaillat,  and 
Barabona  were  reestalilished,  thus  making  each  Province  a  judicial 
district,  wliile  the  court  of  appeals  of  ('oncepcidn  de  La  Vega  is  also 
revived,  in  addition  to  those  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Santiago. 

OCATEMALA. 

('iiAXiiEs  IX  THE  HYDHOCAKBox  LAW. — Decree  No.  800  makes 
certain  changes  in  the  law  governing  hydrocarbons,  which  are  in 
brief  as  follows:  Article  10  now  reads  that  in  each  of  the  zones  indi¬ 
cated  in  article  o  of  the  original  law  exploration  licenses  will  he 
granted  up  to  10,000  hectares  in  zone  1;  20,000  hectares  in  zone  2; 
100,000  hectares  in  zone  3;  and  200,000  hectares  in  zone  4.  Article 
14  provides  that  if  the  concessionary  he  a  foreigner  he.  must  swear  to 
abide  by  the  tluatemalan  laws  in  respect  to  the  mining  property  ami 
nnder  no  circumstances  to  appeal  to  iliplomatic  means  for  settle¬ 
ment  of  tlilliculties.  In  order  to  acquire  directly  or  through  grant  a 
licenst*  to  explore  the  land  in  cpiestion,  he  must  prove  that  his  country 
does  not  deny  to  tluatemalans  privileges  contained  in  this  law. 
Article  35  now  reads  that  the  State  shall  he  paid  12  per  cent  of  the 
gross  products  of  exploitations  in  zones  I  and  2,  and  10  per  cent  on 
the  gross  products  in  zones  3  and  4  collectible  either  at  the  well  or 
at  the  shipping  point,  or  in  money  at  the  current  market  price. 
Contracts  for  exploitation,  according  to  Article  44,  will  run  30  years. 

'rho  complete  text  of  these  changes  may  he  found  in  the  (huitemal- 
tcco  of  Septendier  25,  1922. 

I*F.Ul'. 

WoMEX  ELIGIBLE  TO  .V  ITBLU’  OFFICE. — Law  No.  4520,  signed  last 
September,  reads  as  follows: 

Autici.k  1.  Woiiion  over  yearn  of  age  may  ni>rvo  in  ]nil>li<-  charity  amMelies  uiuler 
till'  lawn  anil  regnlalii)ii.n  imw  in  force  regarding  ineinlH'm. 
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Aktu  le  2.  Marital  authorization  for  marriod  women  to  assume  the  positions  referred 
to  in  the  precedini;  arti<  le  shall  he  shown  hy  the  hushand’s  sijrnature  ai>peariii};  witli 
that  of  the  wife  oti  the  a(  <  eptanee  of  tlu>  latter's  aj>jK>intment. 

(\»num*ntin»;  in  E!  Tiempo,  t>f  Lima,  upon  tin*  passage  of  tlie  law. 
Maria  Alvarado  Kivera  wrote  in  ptirt  as  follows: 

The  new  law  must  not  remain  mere  legislative  literature,  hut  must  I  (lUt  into 
l)raetiee  hy  eleetinjr  well-()Ualilied  women  to  memhership  in  the  eliarity  soeieties  so 
that  they  may  <-oojM*rate  eff<*eti vely  in  the  j;reat  work  of  so<-ial  solidarity.  *  *  * 
When  Peruvian  women  take  po.ssession  of  the  new  rif;ht  they  have  just  won  they 
should  not  eonfine  tltemselves  to  dis]M-nsin<;  i  harity  of  the  old  demoializiiif;  aial 
ineffective  order,  givinfr  ftssl  to  the  hungry  and  clothing  to  the  nake<l.  hut  rather 
should  advance  toward  a  nohh*  conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  do 
goo<l  hy  preparing  the  child  for  a  us<-ful  and  ha])py  life,  reforming,  elevating,  anil 
ennohling  him  in  the  ]ierformatice  of  a  duty  inherent  iti  human  solidarity,  not  from 
mere  kindness  and  unconst  met  ive  compassion. 

it  is  my  ardent  desire  that,  now  that  Peruvian  women  have  obtained  their  first 
trium]>h  in  legislation,  they  should  study  the  effective  sisial  work  of  American. 
-Vrgiuitine,  and  Uruguayan  women  and  show  that  Peruvians,  too,  possi'ss  tlie  requisite 
intelligence  and  energy  for  the  work  of  social  betterment,  thus  prejiaring  themselvi“s 
hy  manifold  forms  of  fruitful  social  effort  to  receive  in  the  near  future  all  the  rights 
which  every  intelligent  and  cultivated  |K*rson  should  possess.  *  *  * 

liouxDAitY  yi'K.sTioxs.  Ill  u  rocoiit  ri'port  the  Minister  of  foreign 
Affairs  antuninced  that  preliminary  steps  had  htu'ii  taken  toward 
settling  the  houndarv  (piestions  between  Pern  and  Kenador  and 
between  Peru  and  Colombia. 

Oitd.vxH'  KDl'CATiox  LAW.  A  iiew  hiw  gives  the  President  power 
to  amend  the  organic  education  law,  in  which  will  alstt  he  incor- 
pttrated  the  changes  which  may  he  made  hy  the  present  Congress 
in  the  legislation  on  university  education.  A  consulting  commission 
will  he  created  to  advise  on  the  above  points.  The  provisions  of 
the  organic  law  regarding  examinations  are  suspended  for  the  year, 
the  President  to  issue  regulations  for  receiving  the  final  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  present  scluxd  year. 

Co.M.MissioN  Kou  TiiK  KKKOKM  OK  TiiK  CIVIL  COOK.  'Phis  com¬ 
mission,  composed  of  Dr.  .luan  .lose  Calle,  prosecuting  attorney  of 
the  Su|)reme  Court;  Dr.  Manmd  Augusto  Olaechea,  dean  of  the 
Ijima  Law  School;  Dr.  Alfredo  Solf  y  Muro  and  Dr.  J*edro  M. 
Oliveira,  professors  in  the  Law  Sch<»ol  of  the  University  of  .San 
Marcos;  and  Dr.  llermilio  \’aldi/.an,  jirofessor  in  the  School  of 
Medicine,  has  held  several  meetings,  at  which  a  study  has  been 
made  of  the  plan  of  other  civil  codes.  It  has  been  decided  that  the 
new  Peruvian  code  will  consist  of  an  introduction  and  five  sections: 
[ndividuals,  family  rights,  propi'rty  rights,  inheritances,  and  obliga¬ 
tions  and  contracts. 

Naucotic.s.  X  law  published  in  October  provides  for  the  strict 
regulation  of  the  trade  in  o|)ium,  morphine,  cocaine,  heroin,  and 
their  salts  and  derivatives.  Importation  and  exportation  of  these 
drugs  is  limited  to  the  port  of  Callao,  and  that  customhouse  will 
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not  tiispatch  shi|)ini'i)ts  witlunit  tho  approval  (*f  tlx*  Public  Health 
Department.  Other  sections  provide  for  restrictions  on  sales, 
records  of  sales,  and  penalties  for  the  infrinj;einent  of  the  law. 

SALVAIH)K. 

llYiilKXIC  KKCI  LATIOXS  KOK  F<M)1)  PKKl’AKATIOX.  KstahlishnUMlts 
such  as  bakeries,  factories  for  food  products,  conserves,  and  pastry 
stu»ps  are  to  he  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  General  Bureau  of 
Health,  and  may  not  ctmduct  business  without  permission  from  that 
Bureau,  which  has  made  regulations  coverinjjj  buildinjis,  their  care. 
emph)yees,  and  all  matteivi  related  to  the  proper  production  of  food 
under  hy};ienic  conditions.  The  full  text  of  these  regulations  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Diario  Oficial,  September  7,  1922. 

llU’<’.rAY. 

Ladok  ac’CIDEXts. — The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tnaisurv  have  sent  to  Gonjiress  a  bill  proposin';  the  indemnification  of 
all  Government  employees  in  case  of  accidents  occurring  during  work. 

VEXK/.rKLA. 

Akms  and  Mi'xiTioxs  KACTOKY.  According  to  a  presidential 
decree,  oidy  the  Government  may  establish  a  war  munitions  factory. 
Small  arms  and  sup|)lies  may  be  manufacture'!  for  export  by  private 
firms,  but  not  without  obtaining  a  permit  from  the  Government. 
'Phis  decree  also  prohibits  the  importation  of  arms  and  munitions 
without  the  sancti'tn  of  the  War  Department. 


INTERNATIONAL 
^  TREATIES 


t'OSTA  KICA. 


Pax  Ameimcax  postai.  coxvextiox  hatikihd  by  Gosta  Kk’a. — 
On  duly  20,  1922,  President  .Vcosta  ratified  the  Pan  American  postal 
convention  regarding  |>arcel  post,  with  its  protocol,  and  alsi)  the 
Pan  American  convention  rcganling  postal  money  onlers.  (La 
h’artfa,  AiiijiiKt  Jd, 

IBl'jrAY. 


Pax  Ameimcax  P')stai,  ct'xvKXTiox.  ()i\  October  12,  1922,  the 
Post  Ollice,  'Pelegraph,  and  'Pelephone  Department  declared  in  force 
the  conventions  sanctioned  by  the  Pan  .\merican  Postal  Gongress 
in  Buenos  Aires, 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
kANDEDUCATION; 

AKCKNTINA. 

Kkpokt  of  priUAc  ixstiu'ftiox.  Accordiiij;  to  (ho  roiHtrl  of  tlio 
Minister  of  I’uhlic  Instruction  for  tlio  year  1921,  there  were  9.()4S 
schools  with  ;i9,:iA2  teachers,  an  enrollment  of  1,195,382  and  an 
averafie  attendance  of  931,422,  which  represents  an  increase  of  309 
schools.  3,005  teachers,  45,574  enrolled  pupils  and  10,005  in  averaf'c 
attendance  over  the  previous  year. 

HI  KXOS  AII5KS. 
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'  EiRhtcen  of  I  hese  schtMils  have  a  sinRli'  session,  and  :i;i6  a  douhlc  session. 

»Nunil)cr  of  schiatls  not  given  in  source.  Figures  do  not  include  3  secondary  srh<M)ls  attached  to 
universities. 
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The  report  also  shows  that  in  the  period  lOOh  1921  the  student 
laxly  in  institutions  of  hijjher  learninj;  increased  from  4,000  to  12,000 
in  round  numhers,  due  partly  to  the  estahlisluuent  of  new  courses, 
'riie  courses  showinj;  the  fjreatest  increase  are:  Medicine,  from  2.300 
to  5,000,  and  engineerinj;  from  4.)0  to  over  1,000  students,  while  regis¬ 
tration  in  the  Law  and  Social  Science  School  has  remained  at  the 
stationary  figure  of  1,400.  The  School  of  (\)mmeree  and  the  National 
Sectmdary  School  which  have  been  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
university  since  1912  have  shown  a  considerable  growth,  the  School 
of  (’ommerce  in  9  years  increasing  from  040  to  1,560  pupils,  and  the 
National  Secondary  School  from  999  to  1,450  pupils. 

Kxciianoe  of  UNIVERSITY  CREDITS. — All  important  arrangement 
has  been  maile  between  the  Directive  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Kco- 
nomic  Sciences  of  the  L’niversity  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  College  of 
Commerce  of  Notre  Dame  University  of  Indiana.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  credits  in  one  sctuMil  will  he  recognized  in  the  other.  Curricula, 
publications,  ordinances,  and  other  matter  will  he  e.xchanged  annually 
to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  students.  These  universities  have  made 
this  private  arrangement  to  supply  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  lack 
of  a  treaty  on  academic  degrees  between  Argentina  and  the  United 
States. 

Naval  Acade.my  anniversary. — Last  October  the  (lovernment 
Naval  Academy  at  Kfo  Santiago  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary, 
ceremonies  being  held  in  the  presence  of  distinguished  guests. 

C'OLO.MBIA. 

.New  METEORouxiiuAL  sT.VTioN. — The  National  Meteorological 
Station  was  recently  established  in  one  of  the  magnificent  buildings  of 
the  San  Bartolome  School  at  Bogota  under  the  able  direction  of 
Father  Sarazola,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Monserrat  Observatory, 
»)f  Cuba,  and  its  director  for  12  years.  He  is  well  known  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  world  for  his  interesting  works  on  sun  spots,  weather  forecasts, 
hurricanes,  and  atmospheric  action. 

This  new  observatory,  which  is  situated  over  2,()()()  meters  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  with  its  libraiy,  wireless  station,  and  other  imalern 
e(piipment,  will  be  of  great  service  to  scientists  in  their  astronomical 
and  meteorological  research, 

('entenary  of  a  university. — During  October,  1922,  the  cente¬ 
nary  of  the  University  of  Antioipiia  was  celebrated  with  great  solem¬ 
nity,  one  of  the  principal  numbers  on  the  pn)gram  being  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  National  Congress  of  Students,  •whose  purpose  is  to  promote 
the  intellectual  progress  of  the  nation.  It  was  decided  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  congress  should  be  held  in  Bogota  in  1923,  and  that 
the  following  meetings  should  be  held  every  three  years.  By  another 
resolution  it  was  voted  to  establish  traveling  schools  for  instruction 
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in  roadinj;  and  civic  prohleins,  and  to  appoint  commissions  to  diffuse 
the  elements  of  practical  scientific  knowledge  among  the  masses.  A 
medical  congress  was  also  held  hv  the  doctors  of  the  Provinces  of 
Antiocpiia  and  ('aldas,  who  presented  important  papers  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  endemic  diseases. 


COST  A  KK'A. 

(’ooPEKATi.N'c  COMMITTEE.— In  Costa  Rica,  as  previously  in  Cuba, 
a  committee  (d  teachers  has  been  organized  to  cooperate  with  the 
Section  of  Kducation  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  assisting  Costa 
Rican  students  or  teachers  who  wish  to  study  in  the  United  States. 
The  committee  is  composed  of  Senor  Omar  Dengo,  director  of  the 
Normal  School,  Senorita  Lucie  Bonthier,  and  Senor  Alberto  Gamier  L'. 

REgiTKEMEXTs  EOK  hachelok’s  I)E(;kee. — President  Acosta  has 
approved  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Normal  and 
Secondary  Kducation  for  reejuirements  of  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 
Subjects  are  divided  into  two  groups:  Group  A  includes  Spanish 
grammar  and  literature,  general  history,  history  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Central  America,  general  geography  and  cosmography,  geography  of 
C<»sta  Rica  and  Central  America,  and  civics;  Group  B  includes  phys¬ 
iology  and  hygiene,  algebra,  trigonometry,  chemistry,  geology,  bot¬ 
any,  zoology,  and  biology.  Candidates  must  take  tests  in  language 
(Knglish,  French,  Latin,  or  Greek)  and  one  of  two  subjects  drawn  f)y 
lot  from  each  group. 

ECUADOR. 

Scholarships.  -  The  Minister  of  Puhlie  Instruction  has  sent  the 
school  directors  of  the  ProvinciN  of  Tungurahua,  Chimborazo,  and 
the  <-oastal  Pntvinces  a  circular  letter  informing  them  that  each  may 
awaird  one  scholarship  in  the  Manuela  Cariizar(*s  Institute  for  Girls 
in  C^uito. 

Pan  American  Students’  Lea(;ue. — The  Students’  h'ederation 
of  Kcua«lor  has  ehrted  as  its  representative  to  the  Pan  American 
League  <»f  Students  in  New  York  Senor  Luis  Buendia,  now  studying 
in  the*  United  States. 

Model  scikmh.  for  oirls.— A  model  school  for  girls,  to  he  known 
as  the  (ohfflo  J.'f  <lt  .l/f///«,has  Ixhmi  (stahlished  in  the  city  of  Quito  to 
advan<*e  the*  (*ducation  of  women.  The  faculty  numheis  12,  (5  of 
whom  aire  foreigners,  including  a  librarian.  The  subjects  to  he 
taught  will  he  S|)aiaish,  French,  Knglish,  German,  history,  e-ivics, 
geogra|)hy,  science,  maithematics,  singing,  drawing,  sewing,  fancy 
work,  aind  physical  training.  Piano  will  also  he  given  as  a  regular 
suhj(‘ct  without  charga*.  Special  classas  in  fa>ra*ign  languaigas,  pinna), 
singing,  alrawing,  sewing,  chilal  t mining,  anal  alaimastic  science  will  he 
a)pa*n  ta)  girls  anal  yanmg  waimen  wha)  ara*  naat  taking  the  ra'gular  ca)ursc*s 
aaffera'al  by  tha*  schatad. 
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HAITI. 

Vocational  education. — On  September  8,  President  Borno,  of 
Haiti,  invited  Doctor  Moton,  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  to  go  to  Haiti 
to  study  the  possibilities  and  the  conditions  for  establishing  voca¬ 
tional  schools  there  according  to  the  Tuskegee  model,  and  to  propose, 
in  the  light  of  his  observations  made  in  Haiti,  a  plan  of  organization 
of  vocational  education  on  the  basis  indicated.  Doctor  Moton  was, 
unfortimately,  unable  to  go  at  this  time  on  account  of  his  engage¬ 
ments  to  give  certain  lectures  in  Scotland,  and  other  engagements 
in  the  United  States  upon  his  return.  He  recommended  Mr.  W.  T. 
B.  Williams,  however,  to  make  the  investigation  in  his  place,  and, 
after  this  had  been  communicated  to  President  Borno,  the  latter 
expressed  his  desire  to  have  Mr.  W^illiams  come  to  Haiti  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  above  mentioned.  The  invitation  of  President  Borno  has  been 
accepted  by  Mr.  Williams,  who  left  for  Haiti  soon  after  December  1. 

HONDURAS. 

Education  in  Germany. — The  German  Government  has  offered 
to  Honduras  and  the  other  countries  of  Latin  America  all  ad¬ 
vantages  to  students  coming  to  Germany  for  the  sum  of  $30  a  month. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Honduran  papers  that  Mexico  has  already  sent  100 
young  women  and  100  yoimg  men  students. 

Argentine  scholarsiups. — The  Argentine  Government  has  offered 
to  Honduras  three  scholarships  in  Argentine  universities.  Honduras 
has  accepted  the  offer  and  is  proceeding  to  the  selection  of  candidates. 

MEXICO. 

School  attendance. — According  to  statistics  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  there  are  633  schools  in  the  Federal  District 
under  the  direction  of  6,854  teachers.  The  daily  attendance  at  these 
schools  is  171,381  pupils. 

NICARAGUA. 

Music  school. — ^The  municipality  of  Chinandega,  upon  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  mayor,  is  to  subsidize  a  school  of  music  with  20  colones 
monthly.  The  school  is  to  be  held  in  the  parish  house. 

Santa  Rosa  School. — The  Santa  Rosa  School  for  Girls  in  Leon 
has  a  registration  of  190  students  and  an  average  attendance  of  180 
in  the  six  primary  and  two  intermediate  grades.  The  staff  consists 
of  six  teachers  for  the  primary  grades  and  three  for  the  intermediate, 
one  for  piano  and  typing,  and  two  for  embroidery  and  other  handwork. 

PARAGUAY. 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  Education. — This  society  was 
founded  on  July  29,  1921.  In  less  than  a  year  it  collected  a  sum  of 
11,453.94  pesos,  donated  by  city  councils  and  individuals. 

21201— 23— Bull.  1 - 7 
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The  first  distribution  of  clothes  and  school  articles  was  made  on 
September  5,  1921,  to  the  children  in  the  Pancha  Garmendia  School, 
the  second  distribution  on  September  30,  with  an  expenditure  of 
1,079  pesos,  and  the  following  May  two  more,  valued  at  4,123  pesos 
and  3,218  pesos,  respectively. 

Dr.  Juan  F.  Recalde  kindly  offered  to  give  free  medical  treatment 
to  children  suffering  from  hookworm.  The  motto  of  this  institution 
is:  “He  who  wishes  his  country  to  be  great  must  contribute  to  its 
education.” 

Education. — In  his  address  at  the  opening  of  Congress  last  April, 
the  President,  in  discussing  educational  questions,  spoke  in  part  as 
follows: 

According  to  the  constitution  primarj-  instruction  is  obb'gatory,  and  therefore  the 
Government  must  provide  the  means  of  educating  the  children  of  the  Republic.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  fix  an  educational  minimum,  placing  it  within  the  reach  of 
all.  In  conformity  with  this  principle,  the  authorities  have  gradually  increased  the 
number  of  primary  schools  and  have  established  normal  institutes  in  different  parts 
of  the  Republic.  The  task  of  diffusing  primary  instruction  must  be  preceded  by  that 
of  providing  school-teachers. 

The  new  law  regarding  teachers  is  designed  to  increase  the  number  of  normal  gradu¬ 
ates. 

It  is  time  that  rural  primaiy*  instruction  should  take  a  practical  tium.  The  schools 
most  needed  are  those  devoted  to  the  study  of  agriculture,  cattle  raising,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  industries.  The  success  of  the  rural  districts  depends  on  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  country'  and  that  of  the  cattle  industry.  The  benefits  of  science 
must  be  utilized  to  the  advantage  of  the  indi^'idual  as  well  as  of  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity.  I  should  like  the  teachers  and  residents  in  the  interior  Pro\inces  to  show  more 
interest  in  applied  economics;  the  Government  will  cordially  encourage  an  initiative 
of  this  kind. 

Teachers’  pensions. — By  Law  No.  322  public-school  teachers 
will  be  pensioned  for  their  sertnces  according  to  the  following  scale: 
For  15  years’  service  they  will  receive  50  per  cent  of  the  salary  they 
are  receiving  at  the  time  of  their  application  for  a  pension;  for  16 
years,  60  per  cent;  for  17  years,  70  per  cent;  for  18  years,  80  per  cent; 
for  19  j’ears,  90  per  cent;  and  for  20  years’  service,  the  whole  amount 
of  their  salary. 

PERU. 

Organic  education  law. — See  page  88. 

VENEZUELA. 

Central  University. — The  Central  University  of  Venezuela  was 
reopened  in  Caracas  on  October  12,  1922,  with  great  .solemnity.  Dr. 
David  Lobo  is  the  rector. 
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ARGENTINA. 

Baby  Week. — The  Mothers’  Club  of  Buenos  Aires  is  carrying  on 
an  active  campaign  for  education  regarding  infant  mortality.  On 
October  8  this  club  opened  its  Fifth  Baby  Week  with  lectures  and  an 
outline  of  the  plan  of  work  to  be  carried  on  by  affiliated  societies  in 
the  care  of  babies  and  children.  Among  the  persons  engaged  in 
organizing  the  campaign  w’ere  Dr.  Mario  Bortagaray,  secretary  of  the 
Sanitary  Administration  and  Public  Charity;  Senora  Clelia  G.  de 
Bozetti;  Sefiora  Carmen  S.  de  Pandolfi,  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women;  and  Sefior  Pablo  A.  Pizzumo,  president  of  the  Commission 
of  Children’s  Libraries.  The  cxliibition  held  in  connection  with  this 
Baby  Week  contained  pictures  and  charts  shoA^dng  the  death  rate 
among  babies  due  to  alcohol  and  venereal  disease,  the  advantages  of 
special  feeding  formulas,  and  proper  housing  conditions  and  dress. 
Features  of  the  program  for  the  week  were  baby  parades,  special 
classes  in  schools,  closing  streets  for  playgrounds  where  none  exists, 
and  a  special  day  for  children’s  institutions. 

Extra  nutrition  for  underdeveloped  children. — School  No. 
15  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  has  established  a  system  of  personal 
health  records  for  each  child  and  extra  nutrition  for  undernourished 
cliildren,  who  are  under  the  proper  weight  and  height.  The  new 
service,  called  “Miga  de  Pan,”  or  Bit  of  Bread,  was  started  by  Doctor 
Le  Breton,  who  supplies  the  school  daily  with  the  bread  necessary 
for  the  additional  lunches,  while  the  Copa  de  Leche  furnishes  milk. 

Second  National  Medical  Congress  of  Argentina. — Delegates 
from  all  parts  of  Argentina  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  this  con¬ 
gress  last  October,  at  which  more  than  500  papers  were  read.  Much 
interest  in  child  welfare  as  well  as  in  other  vital  topics  was  evidenced 
in  the  resolutions,  which  advocated  among  many  other  important 
measures  better  social  protection  and  medical  assistance  for  prospec¬ 
tive  mothers,  the  medical  ami  psychological  examination  of  all  minors 
on  trial,  and  the  creation  of  a  center  to  coorilinate  and  direct  public 
and  private  efforts  for  the  protection  of  chihlren  and  the  reduction  of 
infant  mortality. 


Welfare  department  of  the  nitrate  association. — The  task 
of  improving  conditions  for  nitrate  workers  by  proviiling  better 
housing,  jilaces  of  recreation,  and  educational  facilities,  has  been 
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undertaken  by  the  nitrate  companies  through  their'newly  established 
welfare  department,  which  has  already  started  on  its  work.  An 
account  of  some  of  the  new  houses  in  the  Province  of  Antofagasta 
says  that  they  are  so  attractive  that  the  sight  of  them  is  a  pleasure. 

Society  for  the  protection  of  animals. — The  Angol  Chapter 
of  this  society  has  recently  been  incorporated. 

President  of  Red  Cross. — By  the  death,  oh  October  8,  1922,  of 
Admiral  Jorge  Montt,  ex-President  of  the  Republic,  the  Chilean  Red 
Cross  was  deprived  of  its  president  and  one  of  its  most  ardent  mem¬ 
bers,  whose  counsel  in  its  work  will  be  as  greatly  missed  as  his  co¬ 
operation  in  all  helpful  undertakings. 

One  of  the  last  meetings  of  the  Red  Cross  over  which  Admiral 
Montt  presided  was  devoted  to  planning  the  joint  effort  of  the  leading 
social  agencies  on  a  public  health  commission,  so  as  to  assure  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  usefulness,  this  action  being  taken  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  second  general  council 
meeting  of  the  International  Red  Cross.  The  Patronato  Nacional 
de  la  Infancia,  the  Antituberculosis  League,  the  Chilean  Social 
Hygiene  League,  and  the  League  against  Alcoholism  were  the  first 
four  societies  to  promise  their  cooperation.  All  of  these  are  familiar 
to  Bulletin  readers. 

Parral  Red  Cross  Chapter. — To  express  its  gratification  at  the 
splendid  results  achieved  by  the  Parral  Chapter,  the  leading  one  in 
the  first  roll  call  (see  the  August,  1922,  number  of  the  Bulletin), 
the  central  Red  Cross  committee  visited  Parral  in  October  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  gold  medal  to  the  chapter. 

Student  benefit. — The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  of 
Santiago,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Santiago  and  the  Student  Federation  of  Valparaiso,  recently 
gave  a  musical  and  dramatic  program,  accompanied  by  an  athletic 
exhibition,  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  students  in  Europe. 

International  Labor  Office. — M.  ^Ubert  Thomas,  Director  of 
the  International  Labor  Office,  is  planning  to  visit  Chile  and  the 
other  South  .(American  countries.  The  Popular  Ra'dway  University 
is  one  of  the  Chilean  institutions  which  has  attracted  M.  Thomas’s 
attention. 

People’s  House  No.  2. — A  school  for  children  and  workers,  a 
theater,  a  church,  an  athletic  field,  and  a  print  shop  belong  to  People’s 
House  No.  2  in  Santiago,  and  indicate  the  trend  of  its  activities. 

Housing  exhibition  and  social  museum. — As  one  of  the  results 
of  the  housing  exhibition  held  in  Santiago  last  September,  it  is 
planned  to  keep  part  of  the  material  for  a  permanent  exhibit  to  be 
known  as  the  Museo  Social,  to  which  it  is  hoped  to  add  models  of 
safety  devices,  apparatus  promoting  industrial  hygiene,  samples  of 
new  materials  for  proper  construction  of  dwellings,  and  other  inter- 
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esting  exhibits.  A  library  of  economics  is  also  proposed.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  museum  investigations  of  social  conditions  will  be 
made  and  lectures  given. 

The  housing  exposition  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Many 
valuable  papers  were  read  in  the  course  of  the  meetings  held  at  the 
same  time,  and  of  these  the  Bulletin  hopes  later  to  give  some 
account. 

Death  of  woman  lawyer. — See  page  102. 

COLOMBIA. 

New  doctor  appointed  by  Rockefeller  Foundation. — Dr. 
Willys  M.  Monroe  arrived  in  Colombia  last  September,  having  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Miller,  who  has  been  Director 
of  the  Ankylostomiasis  Department  in  Colombia  since  1920. 

Doctor  Monroe  has  held  similar  positions  in  other  countries,  having 
been  at  one  time  Director  of  Public  Health  in  the  Philippines.  He 
also  conducted  a  campaign  against  infectious  diseases  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Tampico,  Mexico,  against  yellow 
fever. 

Dr.  Esouerra  Gomez  and  his  work  with  radium. — An  account 
of  a  recent  contribution  to  the  use  of  radiimi  made  in  Paris  by  Dr. 
Alfonso  Esguerra  Gomez,  a  member  of  the  Radium  Institute  (who, 
as  readers  of  the  Bulletin  wiU  recall,  was  given  the  privilege  of 
making  the  first  applications  of  the  radium  presented  to  Madame 
Curie  by  the  women  of  the  United  States),  has  been  published  in  the 
Journal  de  Radiologie  et  d' Electrologie  of  Paris.  As  summarized  in  the 
Colombian  papers,  this  article  states  that  Dr.  Esguerra  Gomez  has 
succeeded  in  making  a  paste  which  is  designed  to  extend  the  appli¬ 
cations  of  radium  to  places  where  application  has  been  impossible. 
The  paste,  which  has  been  named  Colombia,  is  said  to  avoid  radio¬ 
necrosis. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Junior  Red  Cross. — The  Junior  Red  Cross  of  Costa  Rica  was 
founded  on  August  14,  1922,  and  the  provisional  committee  ap¬ 
pointed.  This  organization,  like  all  Junior  Red  Cross  societies, 
is  designed  for  the  protection  of  children  by  children.  Its  member¬ 
ship  consists  of  school  children,  teachers,  or  other  persons  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  children.  National  work  is  to  be  carried  on  in 
behalf  of  health,  improved  environment,  protection  from  vice, 
and  civic  activities,  while  the  international  work  will  have  for  its 
purpose  acquaintance  with  similar  organizations  of  other  countries 
by  means  of  correspondence  and  interchange  of  ideas,  tending 
toward  international  friendship.  A  number  of  provincial  and  school 
committees  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  have  been  organized.  To  Sefior 
Roberto  Brenes  Gudifio,  president  of  the  Costa  Rican  Red  Cross,  is 
due  the  formation  of  the  Junior  Society. 
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Costa  Rica  kitchen  in  Ukrainia. — ^The  International  Red  Cross 
committee  feedin"  the  starving  in  Russia  has  informed  the  Costa 
Rican  Red  Cross  that  with  the  funds  received  from  the  latter  organ¬ 
ization  the  committee  has  founded  the  Costa  Rica  kitchen  in  Ukrainia 
to  feed  the  hungry  children  of  its  particular  neighborhood. 

CUBA. 

Ward  for  cancer  patients. — A  special  ward  has  been  opened  in 
the  Municipal  Hospital  of  Habana  for  the  treatment  of  cancer  by 
radium.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gustavo  de  los  Reyes. 

New  hospital  facilities. — Congress  has  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $5,000  a  year  for  the  Camaguey  Hospital,  with  a  view  to  establish¬ 
ing  in  it  a  special  ward  for  old  men,  women,  and  children,  and  an 
equal  amount  for  the  hospitals  of  Pinar  del  Rfo,  Matanzas,  Santa 
Clara,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba  for  the  same  purpose.  The  hospital  in 
Cienfuegos  will  receive  an  annual  subsidy  of  $2,000  and  the  one  in 
Giiines  $1,000. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Municipal  library. — Last  Columbus  Day  was  chosen  as  the  time 
for  the  official  opening  of  the  new  city  library  of  Santo  Domingo. 

ECUADOR. 

Building  for  Children’s  Protective  Society. — A  house  and 
property  belonging  to  the  Government,  situated  on  the  Yerovi  road  in 
the  city  of  Quito,  has  been  deeded  to  the  Children’s  Protective  Society 
(Sociedad  Protectora  de  la  Infancia)  for  the  purposes  of  the  society. 

Hospital  revenues. — ^An  appropriation  of  6  per  cent  of  the 
municipal  revenues  of  Loja  will  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
hospital  in  that  city. 

Day  nursery. — ^The  Puericulture  Society  of  Guayaquil  (Socieded 
de  Puericultura)  opened  its  house  for  children  in  October.  The 
society  has  appointed  as  principal  physician  Dr.  Juan  B.  .:Vrzube 
Cordero.  Other  officials  are  Seftora  Enriqueta  de  Arosemena, 
Seflorita  Colombia  Valverde,  and  Dr.  Francisco  Icaza  B. 

GUATEMALA. 

Casa  del  Nino. — This  institution,  established  in  Guatemala  City, 
is  a  free-milk  station  and  da}'  nursery  where  working  mothers  may 
leave  their  babies  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  be  properly 
bathed,  dressed,  and  fed  during  their  absence.  The  Government  is 
to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  other  such  nurseries  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  The  physician  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  been 
giving  a  series  of  health  talks  to  mothers  in  the  Casa  del  Niflo. 
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HONDURAS. 

Third  Central  American  I^bor  Congress. — ^This  congress  was 
held  during  October,  1922,  in  Tegucigalpa,  where  in  18  meetings  the 
constitution  of  the  federation  was  drawn  up.  This  document  con¬ 
tains  sections  on  the  following  headings;  Organization;  the  economic 
question;  agrarian  problems;  industry  and  education;  the  problems  of 
women;  and  the  foundation  of  a  Department  of  Labor  to  adjust  diffi¬ 
culties  between  capital  and  labor.  The  next  congress  is  to  be  held 
in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  beginning  September  15,  1923. 

MEXICO. 

Campaign  against  skin  diseases. — In  the  Doctor  Balminis  dis¬ 
pensary,  Mexico  City,  240  school  children  received  medical  treatment 
for  skin  diseases,  80  being  completely  cured  and  100  on  the  road  to 
recovery. 

Legacy  to  charity. — The  Junta  de  Beneficencia  Privada,  or  Board 
of  Private  Charity,  will  receive  shortly  a  large  bequest  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  Senora  Isabel  Pesado  de  Mier,  which  amounts  to  more  than 
8,500,000  pesos;  14,000,000  pesos  was  bequeathed  for  other  altruistic 
purposes,  part  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Fundacion  Mier  y  Pesado,  an  asylum  for  girls,  where  medical  treat¬ 
ment  is  also  given  to  those  who  can  not  afford  it  and  money  is  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  poor. 

panama. 

Moving  pictures  for  school  children. — ^The  committee  for 
children’s  benefit  of  the  Panama  Rotary  Club  has  arranged  for  special 
educational  films  to  be  exhibited  between  10  and  11.30  a.  m.  on  Sat¬ 
urday  mornings  for  children  in  grades  above  the  third  and  on  Sunday 
evenings  in  the  institute.  The  secretary  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
playgrounds  has  cooperated  with  the  Rotary  Club  by  lending  the 
films  while  the  theater  manager  gives  the  use  of  the  theater. 

Humane  Society. — At  the  Colon-Cristobal  Rotary  Club  a  report 
on  the  work  of  the  Colon  Humane  Society  was  made  by  one  of  the 
members,  who  praised  the  women  of  Colon  for  their  work  and  interest 
in  behalf  of  horses. 

PARAGUAY. 

Red  Cross  receives  gift. — The  Argentine  Red  Cross  has  trans¬ 
mitted  a  gift  of  7,000  pesos  to  the  Paraguaj’an  Red  Cross. 

PERU. 

Antituberculosis  lectures. — ^Under  the  auspices  of  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Antituberculosis  League  of  Lima,  a  physician  is  giving  to 
Lima  teachers  and  normal-school  students  a  series  of  lectures  on 
tuberculosis  and  how  to  avoid  it. 
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Health  stations. — The  Child  Welfare  Commission  has  announced 
through  the  daily  papers  that  the  service  offered  at  the  four-Gotas 
de  Leche,  in  Lima,  will  include  medical  attention  in  the  clinic  and 
at  home,  instruction  in  the  care  of  infants,  distribution  of  proper  feed¬ 
ings,  and  the  advice  and  services  of  a  midwife.  The  commission  has 
sent  out  a  stirring  call  for  cooperation  and  is  energetically  endeavoring 
to  reach  as  many  mothers  and  children  as  possible. 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals. — At  the  request  of  this 
society  the  Government  has  granted  permission  to  the  society  to 
send  sick  animals  to  the  army  veterinary  stations  for  free  treatment. 

Important  health  regulations. — The  Department  of  Public 
Health  has  issued  building  regulations  which  by  setting  up  certain 
restrictions  on  construction  will  tend  to  make  all  buildings  rat 
proof.  It  is  furthermore  provided  that  every  house  to  be  used  as 
a  dwelling  or  tenement  must  be  equipped  with  water,  including 
bath,  drains,  and  sanitary  plumbing. 

Fiesta  del  Libro. — Book  Day  was  celebrated  in  Peru  on  No¬ 
vember  10.  Suggested  by  Dr.  Giro  Napanga  Agiiero,  Director  of 
School  Libraries  and  Museums,  and  officially  indorsed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  idea  of  setting  apart  a  day  for  giving  books  or  money  to 
found  school  libraries  was  received  throughout  the  Republic  with 
enthusiasm.  Committees  were  formed  in  every  Province.  A  list  of 
recommended  books,  prepared  by  the  central  committee  with  the 
advice  of  educational  and  cultural  institutions,  was  submitted  to 
the  public  with  the  request  that  books  given  should  be  chosen  from 
the  titles  on  the  list. 

SALVADOR. 

School  lunches. — The  society  which  is  managing  the  Ollas 
Escolares,  or  school  lunches,  has  decided  to  establish  the  service  in 
the  Ana  Guerra  School  for  Girls  of  San  Salvador.  The  society  has 
also  elected  as  honorary  members  Dr.  Hermog^nes  Alvarado  h. 
and  Dr.  Francisco  Gutierrez,  as  well  as  all  the  teachers  of  primary 
and  secondary  instruction  in  the  capital. 

Civic  improvements. — A  clean-up  campaign  is  being  carried  on 
in  the  town  of  Dulce  Nombre  de  Maria,  in  the  Department  of 
Chalatenango.  The  owners  of  buildings  and  houses  are  painting 
them,  cleaning  up  grounds  and  yards,  and  providing  each  building 
with  sanitary  equipment.  . 

Health  propaganda. — The  Prensa  of  San  Salvador  is  carrj  ing  in 
j  its  columns  short  articles  on  the  care  of  babies  issued  by  the  Bureau 

of  Public  Health.  The  articles,  which  are  written  in  simple  language, 
explain  the  proper  methods  of  feeding  and  caring  for  babies,  placing 

I  the  knowledge  within  reach  of  anyone  who  reads  the  daily  paper. 

Vaccinations. — According  to  statistics  from  the  General  Bureau 
of  Health,  the  vaccinations  effected  in  Salvador  during  the  month 
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of  August  were  as  follows,  by  Departments:  San  Salvador,  1,540; 
Santa  Ana,  567;  San  Miguel,  1,430;  La  Libertad,  1,070;  Ahuachap&n, 
309;  Cuscutlfin,  423;  La  Paz,  629;  San  Vicente,  577;  Usutl&n,  899; 
La  Uni6n,  265;  Chalatenango,  205;  Cabafias,  268;  Moraz4n,  129; 
making  a  total  of  9,605. 

URUGUAY. 

Pedro  Visca  and  Pasteur  hospitals. — These  two  Montevideo 
hospitals  were  opened  in  October,  the  former  being  for  the  babies 
from  the  Asilo  Larrafiaga  and  for  children  from  1  to  2  years  of  age. 

The  gynecological  department  of  the  Pasteur  Hospital,  where 
medical  treatment  is  given  to  the  poor,  is  a  handsome  building  of 
four  large  wards  equipped  with  every  sanitary  convenience.  At  the 
opening  of  this  hospital  a  bronze  tablet  was  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Sefiora  Albanie  Ortiguier,  who  gave  25,000  pesos  to  the  public 
charity  fund  for  this  hospital  and  2,500  pesos  to  the  Pereira  Rossell 
Hospital. 

VENEZUELA. 

Cure.  FOR  leprosy. — Dr.  A.  Benchetrit,  director  of  the  lepers’ 
asylum  of  Cabo  Blanco,  announced  that  he  had  effected  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  various  lepers  by  submitting  them  to  the  new  treatment 
based  on  the  ethyl  esters  of  chaulmoogra  oil.  Some  months  ago 
Doctor  Benchetrit  made  a  special  study  of  this  disease  and  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  leper  colonies  of  Hawaii. 


Honor  to  General  Rondon. — The  National  Geographic  Society 
of  the  United  States  has  honored  Gen.  Candido  Rondon,  the  great 
explorer  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  by  electing  him  an 
honorary  member  of  the  society — a  distinction  which  previously  has 
been  conferred  on  but  eight  persons. 

Belgian  scientific  mission. — Under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  John 
Massart,  of  the  University  of  Brussels,  a  botanical  and  zoological 
expedition  is  engaged  in  scientific  study  in  Brazil. 


CHILE. 

National  houday. — On  September  18,  1922,  Chile  celebrated, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  one  hundred  and  twelfth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  her  independence. 
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Gift  of  airplane. — The  Italian  colony  in  Valparaiso  has  pre¬ 
sented  an  S.  V.  A.  airplane  to  the  Chilean  Government. 

“  The  Avt.\tors.” — A  beautiful  work  of  sculpture,  by  Sefiora  Matte 
de  Iiiiguez,  representing  the  farewell  of  an  aviator  to  a  fallen  comrade, 
has  been  selected  by  the  Government  for  presentation  to  Brazil  as  a 
centenary  gift. 

Death  of  woman  lawyer. — In  October  last  occurred  the  death 
of  Senorita  Matilde  Throup,  the  first  woman  lawyer  in  Chile,  who  had 
been  practicing  her  profession  for  30  years,  winning  for  herself  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  her  colleagues.  Recalling  her  own  early  strug¬ 
gles,  Sefiorita  Throup  had  constituted  herself  the  special  friend  and 
adviser  of  women  university  students. 

E.\rthquake. — Beginning  on  November  10,  1922,  and  for  some 
days  thereafter,  severe  earthquake  shocks  were  felt  along  the  coast, 
from  Coquimbo  north  to  Taltal,  with  great  destruction  to  both  life 
and  property  in  this  region.  Not  only  Americans  but  the'  world 
at  large  shared  the  sentiments  expressed  by  President  Harding  in 
his  cablegram  to  President  Alessandri ; 

His  Excellency  Sefior  Don  Arturo  Alessandri, 

President  of  Chile,  Santiago. 

I  am  deeply  shocked  to  learn  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  which  has  befallen  your 
country,  causing  such  great  loss  of  life  and  property.  My  countrymen  join  with  me  in 
extending  heartfelt  sympathy  in  th's  hour  of  widespread  suffering  and  national  grief. 
The  .\merican  Red  Cross  will  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  render  such  assistance  as  may 
be  in  its  power,  and  I  beg  that  Your  Excellency  w  ill  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know  if  this 
organization  can  serve  the  people  of  the  stricken  district  in  any  w  ay. 

Warren  G.  Harding. 

COLOMBIA. 

Statue  to  the  memory  of  General  Ricaurte. — In  September, 
1922,  a  statue  was  erected  in  Bogota  to  the  memory  of  Gen.  Antonio 
Ricaurte,  a  hero  of  the  war  of  independence.  This  monument, which 
is  one  of  the  most  artistic  in  the  city,  was  modeled  by  tbe  Spanish 
sculptor  Rodriguez  del  Villar,  and  was  cast  in  bronze  in  Barcelona. 

DOAHNICAN  REPUBUC. 

Pro\tsioxal  president. — Sefior  Juan  Bautista  Vicini  Burgos 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  Provisional  President  on  October  21,  1922. 
His  Cabinet  is  made  up  as  follows:  Minister  of  Interior,  Sefior  Jos6 
del  Carmen  Ariza;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  Angel  Morales; 
Minister  of  Finance,  Eladio  SAnchez;  Minister  of  Promotion  and 
Communications,  Sefior  Octavio  A.  Acevedo;  Minister  of  Justice 
and  Public  Instruction,  Sefior  C.  Armando  Rodriguez;  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Immigration,  Sefior  Pedro  A.  PArez;  Minister  of 
Public  Health  and  Charity,  Sefior  Manuel  Maria  Sanabia. 
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President  Harding  sent  the  following  telegram  of  congratulation 
to  President  Vicini  Burgos; 

On  this  day  when  you  assume  the  office  of  Chief  Executive  of  the  Pmdsional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Dominician  Republic,  I  wish  to  assure  you  of  the  hearty  good  will  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  and  of  their  sincere  hope  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  functioning  of  your  Government  and  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  your 
country. 

Permit  me.  personally,  to  felicitate  you  upon  j  our  selection  for  the  high  office  upon 
which  you  enter  to-day  and  to  express  my  best  wishes  for  your  personal  w  elfare. 

ECUADOR. 

Sculptor. — Seflor  Luis  E.  Mideros,  who  designed  the  monument 
to  Benalcazar  located  on  the  Av4nida  Rocafuerate,  and  the  figure 
EntelecMa,  w’hich  wron  the  gold  medal  at  the  Quito  Exposition  held 
5Iay  24,  1922,  has  gone  with  his  brother,  Sefior  Victor  Mideros, 
professor  of  painting  in  the  Quito  Art  School,  to  the  United  States. 
Sefior  Victor  Mideros  studied  painting  in  Rome. 


Memorial  services. — On  September  10,  1922,  the  remains  of 
M.  Michel  Oreste,  a  former  president  of  the  RepubUc,  who  died  in 
New'  York  in  1918,  arrived  in  Port  au  Prince  on  a  United  States 
Navy  transport.  At  the  national  memorial  services  held  to  honor 
M.  Michel  Oreste ’s  memory  speeches  were  made  by  M.  A.  C.  San- 
saricq,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Works;  M.  J.  M.  Gran- 
doit,  President  of  the  Council  of  State;  and  M.  Auguste  Bonamy, 
President  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

HONDURAS. 

Death  of  vanister. — President  Harding  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  the  President  of  Honduras,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  the  latter’s  brother,  Sefior  J.  A.  Lopez  Gutierrez,  minister  of  Hon- 
dmas  in  the  United  States: 

His  Excellency  Rafael  Lopez  Gutierrez, 

President  of  Honduras,  Tegucigalpa. 

I  extend  to  Your  Excellency  my  sincereet  sympathy  on  the  death  of  your  esteemed 
brother,  late  the  minister  of  Honduras  at  Washington.  Mr.  L6pez  Gutierrez  during 
his  residence  here  has  rendered  to  his  country  signal  service.  This  Government  will 
preserve  a  very  grateful  remembrance  of  him  not  only  as  a  diplomat  of  marked  ability, 
but  as  a  man  whose  high  qualities  won  for  him  the  respect  of  all. 

Warren  G.  Harding. 

MEXICO. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun. — The  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  September,  1923, 
to  be  visible  in  many  parts  of  Mexico,  has  awakened  great  interest 
in  the  scientific  world. 
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Camille  Flammarion,  the  great  French  astronomer,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  a  commission  of  scientists  who  will  visit  Mexico  for 
the  purpose  of  making  astronomical  observations. 

NICARAGUA. 

Independence  Day. — Celebrations  were  held  in  various  parts  of 
the  Republic  on  September  15  to  commemorate  the  himdred  first 
amiiversary  of  independence.  The  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  flag 
took  place  on  September  14.  Public  works  were  inaugurated  in 
several  places. 

Nicaraguan  musician. — A  Los  Angeles  magazine  has  published 
an  account  of  Seflor  Alfonso  Zelaya,  son  of  a  former  President  of 
Nicaragua,  who  is  making  his  mark  in  the  musical  world  as  a  pianist. 

PANAMA. 

Exhibitions  of  paintings. — In  October  an  exhibition  of  paint¬ 
ings  took  place  in  the  palm  garden  of  the  Hotel  Central.  Among  the 
150  pictures  were  several  canvases  by  the  Panaman  artist,  Roberto 
LevTs.  Another  exhibition  of  pictures  was  held  in  the  Balboa  Club¬ 
house;  an  exhibitor  whose  work  drew  much  attention  there  was 
Sefiorita  Balbina  V&zquez  D.,  who  studied  in  the  Barcelona  Art 
School,  received  a  gold  medal  in  the  1915  National  Exposition,  and 
was  instructor  for  five  years  in  drawing  and  painting  in  the  Normal 
School  of  Panama  and  the  Professional  School  for  Women. 

PERU. 

Centenary  of  Peruvian  Congress. — On  September  23,  1922, 
Congress  celebrated  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  first  session 
by  holding  a  solemn  assembly.  The  following  day  the  comer  stone 
of  a  monument  to  the  first  Congress  was  laid  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  a  speech  being  made  by  Sefior  German  Luna  Iglesias,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate. 

URUGUAY. 

South  American  Masonic  Congress. — According  to  a  resolution 
made  by  the  Grandes  Comendadores,  or  Grand  Masters,  of  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  Uruguay  in  their  convention  held  in  July,  1922,  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  Congress  of  South  American  Supreme  Masonic 
Coimcils  will  shortly  assemble  in  Montevideo.  This  congress  will  not 
only  discuss  questions  relative  to  the  special  interests  of  the  South 
American  lodges,  but  those  to  be  presented  in  the  next  International 
Congress  of  Federated  Supreme  Councils  which,  according  to  a  reso¬ 
lution  passed  by  the  congress  that  assembled  in  May  and  June,  1922, 
in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  will  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Uruguay’s  homage  to  Venezuela. — To  reciprocate  the  cordial 
reception  given  the  Umguayan  students  during  their  visit  to  Vene- 
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zuela  in  1919,  the  bust  of  Artigas  was  presented  by  the  Naval  Academy 
of  Uruguay  to  the  Military  Academy  of  Caracas.  The  ceremony, 
which  was  conducted  with  impressive  solemnity,  took  place  in 
Montevideo  on  August  25,  the  ninety-fifth  anniversary  of  Uruguayan 
Independence,  and  was  attended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the 
Ministers  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
various  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  other  distinguished 
persons. 

VENEZUELA. 

Theater  in  Maracai. — The  President  has  authorized  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  beautiful  theater  in  the  town  of  Maracai,  State  of 
Aragua,  which  will  be  effected  according  to  the  plans  designed  by 
Dr.  R.  Razzetti,  C.  E.,  and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works. 


REPOKTS  received  to  NOVEMBER  25,  1922. 


Subject. 


ARGENTINA. 


Date. 


Author. 


Proposed  purchase  of  Chubut  Railway  by  Argentine 
Government. 

Exports  of  cereals  from  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  7, 1922 . 

Destination  of  Argentina’s  principal  exports  from  Jan. 
1  to  Aug.  31, 1922. 

Cereal  prices  week  ending  Sept.  14, 1922 . . 

Sales  at  Buenos  Aires  pedigree  cattle  show  at  Palermo. . 
Proposed  new  Argentine  textile  plant  industry . . 


Sept.  14 
...do _ 


Sept.  21 
Sept.  23 
Oct.  5 


W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul  general  at 
Buenos  Aires. 

Do. 

Da 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


BOUVTA. 


Bolivian  exports  and  imports  statistics  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1922. 

BRAZIL. 


Sept.  30  Dayle  C.  McDonough,  consul  at  La  Paz 


Shipments  of  coffee  from  Santos  to  the  United  States 
during  August,  1922. 

commerce  at  port  of  Santos  for  six  months  of 

Invoices  certified  at  the  port  of  Santos  during  August, 

M^ket  for  American  flour  in  Bahia . 

Methods  of  paying  custom  duties  on  exhibit^  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  during  Brazilian  Centennial. 

New  bank  for  Bello  Horizonte . 

Statistical  publications  showing  princi^  exports  and 
total  imports  into  Brazil,  January  to  July,  1922 

Imports  into  Para  for  the  month  of  August,  1922 . 

Exports  of  rubber  during  September,  1922 . 

Radio  broadcasting  in  Brazil . 

Now  French  bank  authorized  for  Brazil . 

Shipping  movements  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  ^p- 
tember,  1922. 

Market  for  flour  in  Pernambuco . 

Shipping  conditions  in  Pernambuco . 

Annual  report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Bra¬ 
zil  for  the  year  1921. 

Market  for  American  flour  in  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Coffee  exports  from  Rio  district . 

Contract  let  for  construction  of  Government  dw^ings. 
Coffee  and  sugar  shipments  tram  Recife,  first  eignt 
months  of  1922. 

Coal  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  September,  1922 . . . 


Sept.  23 

...do _ 

...do _ 

Sept.  25 
Sept.  28 

. .  .do _ 

Oct.  6 

...do _ 

Oct.  9 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  17 


...do.... 
...do. . .. 
...do _ 

Oct.  21 
Oct.  25 

...do _ 

Oct.  26 

Oct.  28 


Herndon  W.  Goforth,  vice  consul  at 
Santos. 

Do. 


Do. 


Thoa.  H.  Bevan,  consul  at  Bahia. 

A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Geo.  H.  Pickerell,  consul  at  Para. 

Do. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Do. 

Do. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Pernambuco. 
Do. 

A.  Gaulin. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 
A.  Gaulin. 
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Reports  Receired  to  Xovember  25,  1922 — Continued. 


Subject.  I  Date.  |  Author. 


CHILE. 


“Compaftia  Sud-Amerirana  de  Vapores”  is  to  resume 
its  direct  service  between  New  York  and  Valparaiso, 
via  way  ports  and  Panama  Canal. 

Wheat  production  and  flour  milling  in  district . 

Railway  notes  from  southern  Chile . 

Steamship  service  between  east  and  west  coasts  of 
South  America  via  Straits  of  Magellan. 

European  steamship  lines  to  increase  service  to  the  west  | 
coast  of  South  America.  i 


Sept.  14  I  C.  F.  Deichmaii,  consul  general  at  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

Oct.  10  I  S.  Reid  Thomson,  consul  at  Concepcion 
Oct.  16  Do. 

Oct.  17  {  C.  F.  Deichman. 

Oct.  18  :  Do. 


COLOMBIA. 

September  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

General  survey  of  trade  for  .September . 

Exports  and  shipping  during  Augiut,  1922 . 

Activities  of  American  oil  companies  in  Colombia. . 
Exports  and  shipping  in  September  from  Cartagena 
Cotton  growing  in  the  Cauca  Valley . 

Proposed  increase  in  Colombian  customs  duties . 

COSTA  HICA. 

September  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

New  insurance  law . 


CUBA. 

The  market  for  American  flour . 

Bankruptcy  and  insolvency  laws  of  Cuba, 
The  Cuban  live-stock  industry . 


Oct.  9 

Oct.  10 

...do. . . 
Oct.  16 
Oct.  26 
...do. . .. 

Nov.  1 

Oct.  4 
Oct.  11 

I  Sept.  28 

Oct.  25 
Nov.  8 


ECUADOR.  I 

The  new  Guayaquil  suburb . j  Oct.  12 

Regulations  on  sale  of  precious  stones . |  Oct.  13 

GUATEMALA.  I 


Report  on  Guatemalan  mica. 


Oct.  16 


Mineral  deposits,  and  mining  industry . 

The  forests  of  Guatemala . 

Notes  on  agriculture . 

September  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Cultivation  of  sarsaparilla  and  vanilla  in  Guatemala. 


Oct.  17 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  27 

...do _ 

Nov.  9 


HO.VDURA.«. 

September  report  on  commerce  and  industries . |  Oct.  13 

The  market  for  American  flour . I  Nov.  6 


MEXICO.  I 

New  professional  law  for  State  of  Chihuahua . j  Oct.  26 

Reduced  passenger  rates  from  Ciudad  Juarez  to  Mexico  Nov.  9 
City. 

NICARAGUA. 


Maurice  L.  Stafford,  consul  at  Barran- 
quilla. 

Augustus  Ostertag,  vice  consul  at  Car- 
ta^na. 

Do! 

Do. 

Thomas  McEnelly,  vice  consul  at 
Buenaventura. 

Maurice  L.  Stafiford. 


Henry  S.  tVaterman,  consul  at  San 
Jose. 

Do. 


Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul  general  at 
Habana. 

Do. 

Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Cienfuegos. 


Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul  general  at 
Guayaquil. 

Do. 


Arthur  C.  Frost,  consul  at  Guatemala 
City. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Robert  L.  Reiser,  consul  at  Teguci¬ 
galpa. 

Alexander  K.  Sloan,  consul  at  LaCeiba 


Harry  B.  Ott,  vice  consul  at  Chihuahua 
John  W.  Dye,  consul  at  Ciudad  Juarez. 


Annual  report  on  commerceand  industries  for  1921 . !  Sept.  10 

Contractor’s  requirements  in  Nicaragua . I  .Sept.  24 

Report  on  general  conditions  for  August,  1922 . '  .'-ept.  25 

PANAMA. 

The  coconut  industry  in  Colon  district .  Oct.  11 

October  report  on  commerce  and  indust  ries . |  N  o v.  5 


VENEZUELA. 


Harold  Playter,  consul  at  Corinto. 
Do. 

Do. 


Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul  at  Colon. 

H.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at  Panama 
City. 


Report  of  the  Bank  of  Venezuela . I  Oct.  26 

Imports  and  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1922  at  '  Oct.  27 
port  of  La  Guaira.  I 


Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul  at  Caracas. 
S.  J.  Fletcher,  vice  consul  at  La  Guaira. 
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Publications  Added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  During  July,  1922. 
{Continued from  the  December  issiu.) 


PARAGUAY. 

Ley  organica  del  banco  agrlcola  del  Paraguay.  Noviembre  29  de  1915.  Asuncion, 
Talleres  Nacionales  de  H.  Kraus,  1916.  25  p.  12°. 

Memoria  del  banco  agrlcola  del  Paraguay.  Correspondiente  a  loa  ejercicios  de  1917 
y  1919.  Asuncidn,  Talleres  Nacionales  de  H.  Kraus,  1920.  103  (1)  p.  8°. 
Recopilacidn  de  leyes,  decretos,  ordenanzas  y  reglamentos  ano  1919.  Departamento 
Nacional  de  Higiene  y  Asistencia  Publica.  Asuncidn,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1921. 
58  p.  8°. 

PERU. 

Directorio,  1921.  “Credito  hipotecario  del  Peru.”  [Lima],  Imp.  El  Progreso 
Editorial,  [1921].  [7]  p.  4°. 

Leyes  y  decretos  sobre  bancos  hipotecarios  y  sociedades  andnimas.  Estatutos. 
Formularios.  Reglas  del  “Credit  Foncier  de  France.  ”  Tablas  de  amortizacion, 
memorias  y  balances.  Lima,  Imp.  International  Publicity  Co.,  1921.  233  p.  8°. 
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